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PARADISE LOST: THE 
MYTHOLOGICAL DIMENSION 


WAYNE SHUMAKER 
University of California 


HAT Paradise Lost makes frequent allusions to myths, clas- 
oy and other, everybody is aware; but that the poem itself 
is myth seems often to escape notice.’ Its Christian subject-matter 
is too close even to twentieth-century readers to be viewed as 
existing on the same plane with pretty but fantastic legends about 
beings called by names like Zeus and Prometheus and Deucalion. 
Moreover, the tone of Milton’s epic, unlike that—for example— 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, is pervasively and weightily rational. 
The discursive explanations tempt us to criticize the events not 
as fiction but as alleged truth. Yet all myth, while it flourishes, is 
believed, and many myths, including those of the Greeks, have 
been rationalized. In the precise sense, “myths” are in fact stories 
which are, or were, credited as divine history. We do not respond 
appropriately to Milton’s poem if we do not, however else we 
may react to it, also grant it suspended disbelief as a record of 
divine events which have determined the nature of the world and 
the human situation as we experience them daily. I propose to 
inquire briefly whether the poem’s extraordinary power, which 
overwhelms some readers and provokes others to indignant resist- 
ance, does not derive partly from its capacity, as myth, to stimulate 
the deepest and most primitive layers of human consciousness. 

At the beginning of human history, it appears both from the 
oldest surviving literary documents and from anthropological 
observations of existing savages, cognitive problems tend regularly 
to be solved not in terms of physical or biological law but of 
dramatic incident, of story. The fact is too well known to require 
extended illustration.. Among the Greeks, the Romans, the Jap- 


1 Paradise Lost as “Myth,’ by Isabel Gamble MacCaffrey (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1959), suggests that an awareness of the epic’s 
mythical character is emerging, as do also certain writings of Northrop Frye. 
Mrs. MacCaffrey’s treatment is quite different, however, from that which I 
shall attempt here. 
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anese, the Hindus, the Persians, and the Germanic peoples, as 
well as among contemporary savages, the question “Why?” ap- 
pears regularly to have been answered, at remote periods, in terms 
of who and how. Why does the cocoanut shell have three small 
depressions at one end? The markings, say the Polynesian 
Mangaians, are the eyes and mouth of the eel, Ina, from whose 
decapitated and buried head the cocoanut tree sprang.? Why is 
Cassiopeia visible in the northern sky? It was once a girl, whom 
Poseidon made into a constellation because of her treachery. 
Where did a group of Japanese islands come from? They were 
born of Her Augustness the Female-Who-Invites after cohabita- 
tion with His Augustness the Male-Who-Invites.* The world is 
not dead and insensate for “natural” man, but permeated with 
energy and will; and story—myth—is an important means by which 
he becomes cognitively at home in his environment. 

The inclination of modern children also to explain their en- 
vironment by means of tell-me-why stories suggests that the 
primitive tendency has a biological root. We have all been chil- 
dren, if not savages with hair strings about our waists; and Jean 
Piaget, in The Language and Thought of the Child, has explained 
that the six-year-old “still openly regards as animated” such 
objects as “stars, fire, rivers, wind, etc.”* Organic life is therefore 
for the child, as for the savage, ‘“‘a sort of story, well regulated 
according to the wishes and intentions of its inventor.”* The child 
is ignorant of physical law, hence uninterested in efficient causality : 
“Causation in the child’s mind takes on the character of finalism 
and psychological motivation far rather than that of spatial con- 
tact.”® Like the primitive, he does not check explanatory hypoth- 
eses by experiment,’ but instead allows his vision to be distorted 
by his ideas. “If he believes the sun to be alive, he will see it 
walking about in the sky; if he believes it to be inanimate, he 
will see it always motionless.”* We need not, in view of these 

? William Wyatt Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Pacific (London: 
Henry S. King & Co., 1876), pp. 77-79. 

8 Basil Hall Chamberlain, Translation of “Ko-Ji-Ki’ (Records of Ancient 
Matters), 2d ed. (Kobe: The Asiatic Society of Japan, 1932), p. 24 ff. 

“Jean Piaget, The Language and Thought of the Child, trans. Marjorie 
Gabain (New York: Meridian Books, 1955), p. 183. 

° Ibid., p. 185. 

* Ibid., p. 188. 


* Ibid., p. 200. 
8 Tbid., p. 190. 
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PARADISE LOST 77 
tendencies, be surprised that for the child “The causes of phenom- 
ena are always confused with . . . intentions.”® His questions are 
of the kind asked by primitives: Why do the trees have leaves? 
Why does a cockchafer have antennae? Why is there lightning? 
A narrative explanation given by an adult often satisfies him, and 
he turns his mind to another subject. Like the savage, he reads 
his own consciousness and will into the surrounding universe. 

These conclusions are supported by the researches of other 
psychologists. Heinz Werner, in Comparative Psychology of 
Mental Development (1948),’° in each chapter finds similarities 
in the psychic habits of primitives, children, and psychotics; and 
Ludwig von Holzschuher, in Praktische Psychologie: Die Prim- 
itivperson im Menschen (1955), asserts that “im Kleinkind die 
Primitivperson geradezu allein regiert.’". We are justified, I 
think, in assuming that discoveries about primitive thought-patterns 
are relevant to the total psychic behavior even of modern West- 
erners, not only because our sophistication falls short of making 
us wholly rational, but also because we were all primitives as 
children and carry in our mature psyches traces of childish neural 
patterns. 

So far I have attempted to indicate that, on the narrative level, 
Milton’s cosmogonic epic thrusts at us where we are racially and 
ontogenetically vulnerable. Its cognitive form is strangely familiar, 
oddly persuasive; primitives think in this way by innate tendency, 
we ourselves thought in this way as children. We may, however, 
go farther. The poem’s specific images have mythological parallels 
which suggest that they are readily accessible to untutored intellect 
and well adapted to the satisfying of deep-lying psychological needs. 

It is necessary, at this point, to speak cautiously. I do not 
believe in the inheritance of archetypal images and wish to avoid 
making Jungian commitments. No satisfactory evidence appears 
to have been found that germ plasm is modified by the experience 
of ancestors. Neither do I wish to force resemblances among widely 
separated mythologies, as diffusionists are tempted to do, in order 


° Ibid., p. 188. 

Heinz Werner, Comparative Psychology of Mental Development (Chi- 
cago: Follett Publishing Company, 1948) 

“Ludwig von Holzschuher, Praktische Psychologie: Die Primitivperson 
im ween 2d ed. (Seebruck am Chiemsee: Im Heering-Verlag, 1955), 
p. : 
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to demonstrate that the mind is incapable of fresh inventions. The 
combination of invariables in human biology with invariables in 
the human situation—the dependency of children, the rhythmic 
appearance of appetites, the alternation of times and seasons, a 
limited range of natural phenomena, and so on—seems to me, as 
to Clyde Kluckhohn,’* adequate to account for rough similarities 
in the behavior of mythically oriented minds. Yet it is true, as 
Lévi-Strauss notes, that there exists an “astounding similarity 
between myths collected in widely different regions” ; and Kluck- 
hohn adds, “Most anthropologists today would agree . . . that 
throughout the world myths resemble one another to an extra- 
ordinary degree.’”** Milton and his contemporaries were aware 
of resemblances between Christian history and Near Eastern 
myths, and C. S. Lewis, in our time, has concluded that although 
God reserved cosmogonic truth for the Jews, he gave “good 
dreams”—images having a rough similarity to truth—to the 
pagans. I have in mind not merely resemblances in general pattern, 
or the invariable assumption, observed by Joseph Campbell, among 
others, that there occurred in the remote past “an event, the 
‘mythological event’ par excellence, which brought to an end [a] 
timeless way of being and effected a transformation of all things.” 
The parallels are more specific. Again and again, in comparative 
mythology, one encounters the images of the Father-Maker, the 
androgynous parent, the derivative woman become Earth-Mother, 
the garden of idyllic delights, the theft of a forbidden boon, a 
resultant calamity, and a World Tree of peculiar power. If en- 
vironmental and cultural differences result in somewhat different 
formulations and combinations of the motifs, the resemblances are 
none the less striking. 


We may begin with the image of Paradise, which has a quasi- 
universal distribution. Students of Milton will remember the 
equating of Milton’s Paradise by Paul Elmer More with the 


“= Cf. Clyde Kluckhohn, “Recurrent Themes in Myths and Mythmaking,” 
Daedalus, Vol. 88 (Spring, 1959), esp. pp. 270-271: “The interaction of a 
certain kind of biological apparatus in a certain kind of physical world 
with some inevitables of the human condition (the helplessness of infants, 
two parents of different sex, etc.) bring about some regularities in the forma- 
tion of imaginative productions, of powerful images.” 

For both quotations see ibid., p. 269. 

44 Joseph Campbell, The Masks of God: Primitive Mythology (New York: 
The Viking Press, 1959), p. 182. 
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PARADISE LOST 79 
Hesperian Gardens of Homer, Hesiod’s Golden Age, the Celtic 
Tir-nan-og, the Arcadia of the pastoral poets and of Sidney, the 
Forest of Arden, the Land of the Living Heart, Tennyson’s island 
valley of Avilion, and all the other Utopias to be found in ancient 
myth and modern literature. “Turn where you will,” he wrote, 
“and you will find this pastoral ideal haunting the imagination 
of men. . . . Were one to attempt to display its universality by 
illustration, one would need to abridge the libraries of the world 
into a few pages.”?® To More’s citations one could add endlessly: 
for example (since I emphasized the accessibility of the childish 
mind to mythological patterns), Frances Hodgson Burnett’s The 
Secret Garden, which has strongly impressed many young imagina- 
tions. In the present context, however, I must stress not literary 
parallels but mythological. “We encounter the ‘paradise myth’ all 
over the world,” says Mircea Eliade, “in more or less complex 
forms. . . . All these myths show primitive man enjoying blessed- 
ness, spontaneity, and liberty, which he has most annoyingly lost 
as the. consequence of the ‘fall,’ that is, as the result of a mythical 
occurrence which has brought about the rupture between Heaven 
and Earth.’"* The notion carries with it many subsidiary images 
common to Milton’s poem and the primitive analogues: of mild 
weather, friendship between man and animals, food obtainable 
without exertion, and easier commerce than has since been pos- 
sible between man and the gods. Here is the narrative core of 
Paradise Lost, so widely and richly paralleled that John M. Patrick 
has recently speculated—venturesomely, I fear—whether primordial 
man did not preserve across the millenia dim memories of a para- 
dise he did in fact enjoy before the coming of four successive ice 
ages drove him to a difficult and perilous existence on the edge 
of glaciers.*" 

This fall, found everywhere in mythology, is regularly the effect 
of some transgression. For instance, among the Andaman Islanders, 
a Negrito people isolated for centuries in the Bay of Bengal, it 
resulted from the bréaking of a taboo against the making of noise 

* Paul Elmer More, “The Theme of Paradise Lost,” in Shelburne Essays, 
Fourth Series (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1907), p. 224. 

% Mircea Eliade, “The Yearning for Paradise in Primitive Tradition,” 
Daedalus, Vol. 88 (Spring, 1959), 255-256. 

John M. Patrick, Milton’s Conception of Sin as Developed in Paradise 


Lost (Logan, Utah: Utah State University Press Monograph Series, 1960), 
pp. 7-8. 
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while cicadas are singing. We may follow this version briefly in 
order to observe how much of Milton’s story is present in an 
almost certainly unrelated myth in which the incidents are adapted 
to a different cultural milieu and arranged in a different order. 
As a result of the violation, say the Andamanese, “a great storm 
came and killed many people, who were turned into fishes. and 
birds.”** The human survivors were dispersed, each -pair being 
provided with a different dialect. Although reported versions 
of the myth vary slightly, we seem to have here an amalgam of 
three separate incidents in the Christian story—the fall, the deluge, 
and the building of Babel. In both narratives, however, explana- 
tions are offered of certain elements of the familiar human situa- 
tion. Our environment is no longer Paradisal ; mankind is divided 
into culturally distinct groups; and each group has a. variant 
speech. Elsewhere the fall is imaged otherwise, but it is often 
present in some form as an interpretation of the reason why man’s 
environment is less ideal than he can imagine it. 

A few additional parallels must be lumped together in a para- 
graph. At the beginning there was usually a dark chaos; it was 
so in ancient India,*° among the ancient Babylonians,”* and among 
the Jicarilla Apaches.2? The Creator God, who may double in 
the role of Adam, very often produces living creatures from his 
own body, as Milton’s Adam produced Eve from his rib. (Ap- 
parently the search for ultimate origins forces the mind back to 
unity.) The Sanskrit Brahmanas say that Purusha produced a 
husband and wife by dividing himself ;?* the Polynesian Vari-ma- 
te-takere “plucked off a bit of her right side, anc it became a 
human being’ ;** in the Icelandic Edda we read of Ymir, who 
begot a man and a woman from his left hand.?* Again, the first 
human beings are sometimes made from earth, as God made 


** A. R. Brown, The Andaman Islanders: A Study in Social Anthropology 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1922), p. 206. 

*T follow the suggestions of M. V. Portman and E. H. Man, cited ibid., 
pp. 212-213. 
Pris Cf. Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion (London: Longmans, 
Green aad Co., 1913), I, 232. 

= Cf. Joseph Campbell, The Hero with a Thousand Faces (New York: 
Meridian Books, 1956), p. 284. 

™ Morris Edward Opler, Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache Indians 
(New York: American Folk-Lore Society, 1938), p. 1. 

% Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion, I, 239. 

*Gill, Myths and Songs, p. 3. 
* Campbell, Masks of God, p. 107. 
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Adam, earth, because of its plasticity, being a suitable material. 
This happened among the Salishan tribes of America,”® among 
the Alabama Indians,?7 and among the Dahomean Negroes of 
Africa.*® The mother produced in this way, or by division from 
aboriginal man, often becomes the ancestress of the human race. 
Finally, the importance of an aboriginal tree of some kind is 
frequently very great in cosmogonic myths. Campbell has collected 
a series of examples in The Masks of God,”® and I have myself 
discovered others. Although the Christian use of the tree, as the 
source of a forbidden fruit and, later, as the cross on which Christ 
redeemed the world, is special, the notion of a World Tree as a 
source of vital energy and as a link between the lower and upper 
worlds appears often. Still other parallels have to do with the 
long life of first men, their ability to converse with animals—as 
Eve conversed with the serpent—and the coming of Death into 
the world; but these I have space barely to mention. 

Up to this point I have been trying to say two things: first, 
that Milton’s epic is “primitive” (an unfortunate word for which 
I would gladly find a substitute) in subject-matter because it re- 
solves cognitive wonder about the origin of the human situation 
by telling a story, exactly as savages have done in all ages and 
as children still try to do; and, secondly, that the story told in 
Paradise Lost is remarkably similar to other cosmogonic myths, 
so that we may suspect a fitness in the mythic incidents to satisfy 
basic human needs. 

The second point must be developed a little further. The image 
of Paradise appeals to us, I suggest, because the stresses of living 
often make us yearn for restful ease. The image of the arch rebel 
invigorates us because we have all had to inhibit aggressive urges 
and enjoy seeing them indulged by personages with whom we can 
empathize. The image of the mother-wife moves us because the 
strong emotional tie to the mother is rarely completely broken and 
the sexual drive makes the contemplation of an attractive woman 


Franz Boas (ed.), Folk-Tales of Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes (Lan- 
caster, Pa.: The American Folk-Lore Society, 1917), p. 84. 

7 John R. Swanton, Myths and Tales of the Southeastern Indians (Wash- 
mgton, D. C.: Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 88, 1929), p. 118. 

% Melville J. Herskovits and Frances S. Herskovits, Dahomean Narrative: 
A Cross-Cultural Analysis (Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 
1958), p. 151. 
” Campbell, Masks of God, pp. 106-107 and 119-121. 
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pleasurable. The punishment of the arch-rebel gratifies us exactly 
as a child is gratified by earned punishment: suffering “wipes 
out” the transgression and reintegrates the transgressor with the 
social group. The promise that Paradise will ultimately be re- 
stored, if our behavior merits the favor, at once justifies the 
communal mores by which we must live and promises us a reward 
adequate to compensate for the continued inhibiting of forbidden 
impulses. 

The recognition of all this implies no necessary commitment 
to Freudian principles any more than to Jungian, despite the 
obvious relevance of such terms as “id” and “superego” and 
“Oedipus complex.” On the level on which the discussion has 
moved, it is not necessary (for example) to imagine that the son 
wishes to assert aggressive sexual urges upon the mother. To be 
sure, the examination has moved into an area where the usual 
scholarly citations of dates, names, titles, sources, and the like 
would be otiose and where exact statement is impossible; but 
literary study must avoid the temptation to shy away from centers 
of meaning because the atmosphere at those depths tends to be 
murkier than at the surface. With patience, and with help from 
other academic disciplines, we may hope that the air will gradually 
be cleared. 

A final problem must now be faced. Does not what I have been 
saying apply equally to other poems in the Celestial Cycle, includ- 
ing the most inept? Have I not, in fact, been speaking rather of 
Christianity than of Milton? Or why only of Christianity? If my 
reasoning has been correct, ought we not to be strongly moved 
by any story which includes a Father-Maker, a Paradise, an 
Original Transgression, and the rest of the usual incidents? What, 
in a word, is special about Milton’s epic? The question has not 
yet been answered even indirectly and deserves the best reply I 
can offer. I only regret that the impossibility of hurrying over the 
unfamiliar ideas with which I have been engaged will force me 
to answer it very briefly. 


First, I assert emphatically that the monomyth described earlier 
does have an intrinsic power. More’s essay, from which I have 
quoted, is one testimony of that power; and his examples are not 
all Christian. On the other hand, not all tellings of the myth im- 
press sophisticated Westerners ; and, of the Christian versions, only 
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Dante’s Commedia, which is not about the loss of Paradise, has the 
critical repute of Paradise Lost. How, then, does Milton succeed 
in making the events of his story unusually impressive, so that 
they are tolerated by the conscious mind and thus are given an 
opportunity to work upon our subrational sensitivities ? 

A partial answer is of course that Milton’s style is superior 
to those of his rivals. When Sylvester writes (Second Week, 
Day I, Part II), “Lord (answers Eve), the Serpent did intice/ 
My simple frailty to this sinful vice,’ we are not overwhelmed. 
In this dress, the myth finds us impervious to its charms; and 
stylistic analysis would partly reveal why. Something more than 
style, however, is involved: what Milton says is better than what 
Sylvester says, besides being said more skillfully. I propose to 
leave the stylistic superiority to one side, as not requiring demon- 
stration, in order to comment upon matter; but I wish to urge, 
in passing, that style depends not only upon resounding or glitter- 
ing words and deft measures but also upon what is admitted into 
the work as image and idea and what is kept out. 


The burden of my first comment will be that the myth is not 
repudiated as we read Milton because we quickly become aware 
that the events are being filtered to us through a mind which, if 
its modes of operation may seem archaic, nevertheless has a native 
critical capacity fully the equal of our own. T. S. Eliot has said 
that he can accept Dante’s world-view, while reading the Divina 
Commedia, because he can recognize its intelligence and self- 
consistency; something of the same principle applies here. We 
are told not only how the events occurred, as is usual, but, in 
persuasive detail, why. The happenings are not arbitrary but rea- 
soned, justified. This we do not get, in anything like the same 
degree, in Sylvester or any other English poet of the tradition. 
The ordinary tendency is not so much to rationalize as to decorate, 
to embroider, to catalogue, to exclaim. The rhetorical virtue most 
sought after is that of “invention,” which may go so far as to 
deflect notice from the substantial myth to its trappings.. Milton 
invents too, as in Books V-VII. For the most part, however, he 
keeps the simple mythical framework central and uses his enormous 
intellectual energy to make it acceptable. His reward is the activa- 
tion of both parts of the reader’s mind, the cortex by thought, 
the primitive residue by the mythic events. The cognitive density 
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of the poem thus reconciles us to its mythic content, which is freed 
to purvey the subrational satisfactions of which I have spoken. 

In what has just been said I have not been thinking merely 
of the straightforwardly philosophical passages, like those in Books 
III, VIII, XI, and XII. These are important for the rational 
intelligence and could not be spared; if not themselves every- 
where “poetic” (though I agree with Irene Samuel that the 
Dialogue in Heaven is drama, not exposition),®° they conquer 
intellectual scruples and help us to give qualified acceptance to 
the Divine Plan. Yet what I have called the pressure of intellect 
makes itself felt everywhere—to give only one example, in the 
famous Proserpina comparison in Book IV, which may at first 
appear to be sheer ornament. The likening of Paradise to the fair 
field of Enna, and, by anticipation, of Satan to gloomy Dis, sug- 
gests Milton’s easy mastery of the classics, which formed a large 
part of the intellectual capital of his times. So also do the allusions, 
in the next fourteen lines, to Ceres, Daphne, Orontes, the Castalian 
spring, the Nyseian isle, Ammon, Lybian Jove, Amalthea, Bacchus, 
and Rhea. Moreover, the poignant phrase, “which cost Ceres all 
that pain/ To seek her through the world” reassures us that the 
knowledge has been thoroughly assimilated. Far from simply being 
stored in a retentive memory, it has become a form of the poet’s 
awareness. More important, however, than either the reasoning 
or the learning is a pervasive tone of massive good sense. The 
poem is steadily weighty, not weighty only here and there—as, in 
a different way, is Dante’s Commedia. In reading it we are reg- 
ularly in contact not only with a sensitivity but also with an intel- 
ligence, as we are not when we read savage myths or even when 
we dip intu other poems of the Celestial Cycle. 

Secondly, while all this is going on, something else is also hap- 
pening. The impressive rationality of the poem of course helps 
us to take the myth seriously—as is demonstrated by the tendency 
of unsympathetic critics to find fault with Milton’s handling of it. 
We do not bother to point out flaws in the cosmogonic myths of 
the Dahomean Negroes or the Andaman Islanders, or even to 
quarrel with Sylvester about theology. But there is also a more 
indirect effect of the poem’s strong appeal to reason. It is not true, 


See Irene Samuel, “The Dialogue in Heaven: A Reconsideration of 
Paradise Lost, III. 1-417,” PMLA, Vol. LXII (Sept., 1957), 601-611. 
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I think, that the reason works best when the subconscious mind 
is quiescent, any more than it is true that the aesthetic imagination 
works most powerfully when the rational powers are suspended. 
Mental work is often done most efficiently when total awareness 
is heightened; and my own experience, at least, is that stimula- 
tion spreads gradually from one kind of psychic activity to another, 
Accordingly, while the reason is strongly engaged by Milton’s 
learning and good sense, the non-discursive sensitivities are 
quickened by a sort of contagion and the mythical images are 
given an unusual opportunity to gain a leverage on the feelings. 
If we are fully caught up into the poem, totally absorbed by it 
(as happens for some readers at some times), we respond, on the 
subconscious level, by enjoying Satan’s indulgence of aggressive 
impulses, luxuriating in the innocent sensuality of the primeval 
Garden, recognizing in Eve both the yearned for mother and the 
sweetly intoxicating mate (or in Adam both the father and the 
husband), and, finally, as the epic slopes to its conclusion, 
acquiescing in the vicarious punishments which reintegrate us 
with the oppressive social group. The condition of this two-sided 
experience is precisely the vigorous stimulation of both discursive 
and non-discursive mentality which we get in Dante and Milton 
but not in lesser poets. If the reason were not kept actively at 
work inside the poem, under the poem’s conditions, it would be 
released to criticize the mythical images less sympathetically from 
a distance; but the infection of each half of the mind by the excite- 
ment of the other half also plays an important role. 


The stimuli I have been trying to describe may have another 
and opposite result. Every teacher of Milton is aware of the stub- 
born and sometimes unconquerable resistance awakened by the 
epic in some students; and any account of the work’s power which 
does not account for this, as well as for its opposite, is necessarily 
incomplete. For one thing, the epic’s determined rationality may 
provoke the reader to undertake trains of thought which conflict 
with those offered by the poet. More interesting, however, is the 
probability that a part of the modern audience is pulled in a 
direction in which it senses psychic danger to lie. The reader whose 
hold upon rationality is infirm—for example, the deconverted 
Christian who is determined not to be swayed into acceptance of 
a renounced faith—feels threatened and protects himself by de- 
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veloping aversion. The aversion would not, I think, be so strong 
as it sometimes evidently is if the threat were not great; and the 
reasons why it is great may be partly those I have tried to explain. 
Of course other forces are often at work too. For instance, un- 
disciplined minds may not be up to the job of following Milton’s 
syntax, with the result that attention wanders and reading becomes 
painful. The resistance I have especially in mind, however, is that 
of perceptive and capable readers who can enjoy such difficult 
authors as Donne or James or Joyce but feel for Paradise Lost 
a repugnance amounting almost to hatred. The emotion cannot 
always be the result of convictions about poetic style, for it some- 
times appears in bright students whose critical ideas are still un- 
formed. On the principle that the faults we detest most in others 
are those to which we feel ourselves peculiarly liable, it seems to 
me not improbable that Milton’s epic works upon the subconscious 
minds of unfit readers so energetically that the conscious mind is 
forced to cast about for weapons of defense. 

No matter which way it operates, the double-facedness I have 
attempted to describe is, I suggest, a major source of the power 
felt in Paradise Lost by readers who, despite rational sophistica- 
tion, have retained contact with the preliterate forms of childish 
and primitive mentality. Only such readers, perhaps, are capable 
of sensing the poem’s extraordinary range; and among them, the 
sense is almost certainly strongest in those who offer no indignant 
resistance. For them, if not for everybody—and certainly not for 
all college undergraduates—Paradise Lost releases what Campbell 
has called “central excitatory mechanisms’”** and goes far toward 
verifying Gerhart Hauptmann’s assertion that Dichten heisst, 
hinter Worten das Urwort erklingen lassen.** 


= Campbell, Masks of God, p. 48. 
* Tbid., p. 55. 





THE CONTINUING 
“DEGENERATION CONTROVERSY” 
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LTHOUGH there were anterior presentiments of a deteriora- 

tion in the quality of the arts, notably in the writings of 
Ruskin, Nietzsche, and Baudelaire, Max Nordau’s Degeneration 
(1893) was the first book to attract Europe-wide attention with a 
theory purporting to prove that modern art was decadent, the 
product of degenerates in mind and body. 

In writing Degeneration, Nordau was greatly indebted to a 
school of psychiatrists, mostly French, who attempted to define 
the mental and physical characteristics of so-called degenerates. 
Nordau particularly acknowledged the decisive influence of an 
Italian psychiatrist affiliated with the group, Cesare Lombroso, 
who, Nordau observed, had investigated the effects of “degeneracy” 
in all phases of human activity except the arts. 

With the findings of psychiatry as his instrument, Nordau pro- 
ceeded to hack away at the reputations of the leading figures of 
European arts and letters of the last third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He spared no one: the Pre-Raphaelites, Ruskin, Wagner, 
Ibsen, Strindberg, Zola, Nietzsche, Tolstoi, Baudelaire, Verlaine, 
the Symbolists, the Parnassians—degenerates all—came under the 
attack of his pen. Nordau charged these artists and thinkers with 
immorality (personal or artistic), obscurity, and stagnation, and 
classified them as “degenerates” according to the appalling and 
imposing “stigmata” of late nineteenth century psychiatry. 

Hidden beneath all the medicine and moralizing, but significant 
for his philosophy of art, were his “classicist” and “realist” ap- 
proaches to form in art, and his vague but fervent socialism in 
politics. In the final pages of his book, Nordau called for a 
“crusade” against degeneracy in the arts so that the degenerate 
artist might be discovered, rooted out, and anathematized by the 
presumably healthier elements of society. 

As might be suspected, Degeneration caused a great commotion. 
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Almost immediately after its appearance in German in 1893, the 
book was translated into all the major European languages, and 
into several oriental languages as well. Meetings were held to 
examine its contents and sermons were delivered inspired by its 
message. The passions of the educated public were deeply engaged, 
at least for a time, by Nordau’s startling accusations. 

But the critics, with G. B. Shaw and William James in the fore- 
front, were plainly hostile, with few exceptions. As an essay de- 
signed to develop certain premises to logical conclusions, they 
pointed out three fundamental faults in Degeneration: (1) an in- 
effective presentation ; (2) a weak (or inapposite) scientific argu- 
ment; and (3) an impoverished philosophy of art. Moreover, 
despite certain favorable spokesmen and notices, the book seems 
to have had little influence, either for the purpose of instigating 
a crusade against “decadent art,” or as a set of ideas to be passed 
on and refined by later disciples. On the face of things, then, the 
first indictment to receive wide critical attention, charging modern 
art with decadence or deterioration, was a failure. The controversy 
died down and Nordau was all but forgotten. 

Yet it is equally obvious from a perusal of the critical notices 
of Degeneration that even the critics most antagonized by Nordau’s 
thesis were inclined to grant certain of his premises, or else to 
admit the value of his observations in specific areas. An audience 
apparently was there. Certainly Nordau was disposed of, but it 
was by no means certain that many of his ideas would not find a 
more favorable reception if formulated by better thinkers. 

Would it be far-fetched to say that the “Degeneration Contro- 
versy” still exists? In our own time many of the artistic move- 
ments and philosophic ideas of his 1890's are still with us, if dis- 
guised by other names. The presumption of Western artistic 
decadence is more widespread than ever, and some observers, at 
least, find in the late nineteenth century the beginning of a period 
of decline in artistic quality. Many of the assumptions of the early 
psychiatrists (among whom we include Nordau) concerning the 
nature of art in society are similar to Freudian interpretations in 
vogue today. Finally, in Nordau’s analysis of a decadence of the 
arts, his oblique references to a decadence of certain elements in 
Western society parallel our own preoccupation with the theories 
and oblique references of such men as Spengler and Toynbee. 
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To.suggest the variety of twentieth century approaches to the 
“Degeneration Controversy,” let us look to the ideas of four men: 
Sigmund Freud, Oswald Spengler, Arnold Toynbee, and Arnold 
Hauser. To the reader of Nordau’s Degeneration, the similarities 
as well as the differences will be obvious in each case, and there- 
fore it will not be our intention to belabor them. More important, 
certainly, is the special contribution of each to the issues involved, 
and what appears to be the current state of affairs in regard to 
the controversy. 

Among these four, the man whose thoughts concerning the 
nature of art most closely approximated Nordau’s was Sigmund 
Freud. Indeed, if there is any substance to the assumption of a 
continuing philosophy of psychiatry, from its origins in French 
medical circles in the nineteenth century to its development else- 
where in Europe and America in the twentieth century, then this 
similarity is to be expected. It is true that Freud preferred to 
discard the term “degeneration,”’ and it is equally true that he 
does not discern in the art of the present a deviation from some 
previous standard of excellence. But most of the ideas of Nordau 
and of Freud concerning artistic experience are so obviously 
similar as to make an explicit demonstration unnecessary. Freud’s 
basic interpretation of the nature of art and the relation of the 
artist to his spectator agrees with the tentative proposition to be 
found in the closing pages of Nordau’s Degeneration, namely, that 
art as such is a negative experience, perhaps even symptomatic 
of disease.” 

Freud’s positivism led him to suppose that artistic experience 
properly belongs in the animistic phase of human development. 


People speak of ‘the magic of art’ and compare artists to 


1“The term, degeneration, is open to the objections which may be urged 
against the promiscuous use of this particular term. It has, in fact, become 
customary to designate all morbid manifestations not of traumatic or in- 
fectious origin as degenerative. Indeed, Magnan’s classification of degenerates 
makes it possible to apply the concept of degeneration to the most general 
forms of nervous activity. Under such circumstances it may be asked whether 
the idea of ‘degeneration’ is still of any use, or whether it has a new 
meaning.” S. Freud, “Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex,” The Basic 
Writings of Sigmund Freud, p. 555. 

*Freud was familiar with Nordau’s work, at least with The Conventional 
Lies of Our Civilization. He regarded the “scientific” interpretation of re- 
ligion to be found in The Conventional Lies of Our Civilization as prepar- 
ing the Jewish public for his Moses and Monotheism. However, I have 
been unable to discover whether he ever read Degeneration. 
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magicians. But the comparison is perhaps more significant 
than it claims to be. There can be no doubt that art did 
not begin as art for art’s sake. It worked originally in 
the service of impulses which are for the most part 
extinct to-day. And among them we may suspect the 
presence of many magical purposes.* 


Despite occasional comments to the contrary, Freud appears to 
have been contemptuous of the experience of art, whether of the 
artist or of his public. Art is an unheroic attempt to “escape” the 
vicissitudes of a “reality” which lies “beyond the Pleasure Prin- 
ciple.” The artist, like the neurotic, withdraws from an unsatis- 
factory reality.* In fact, artistic creations are imaginary gratifica- 
tions of unconscious wishes. “They are compromises in the sense 
that they avoid open conflict with the forces of repression.”® The 
artist turns from reality because he is unable to renounce instinctual 
satisfaction. Aesthetic pleasure is fantasizing without shame, “day- 
dreams without feeling that it is silly to do so.”* The writer simply 
“softens” the egotistical character of the daydream by changes and 
disguises. What is called aesthetic pleasure is the satisfaction af- 
forded by the writer’s manipulation of his fantasies. The creative 
urge seems higher and finer, Freud suggested, only because it is 
satisfied. In short, the poet creates a world of fancy “sharply 
differentiated from reality.” Art is “illusion,” a child’s play of 
building castles in the air.” 

The spectator praises the artist because, in identifying himself 
with the artistic creation, he also is able to escape from real life. 
“Thus by a certain myth he actually becomes the hero, king, 
creator, favorite he desired to be, without pursuing the circuitous 
path of creating real alterations in the outer world.’”* But Freud 
warns us that 





Art affects us but as a mild narcotic and can provide no 
more than a temporary refuge for us from the hardships 


*S. Freud, Totem and Taboo, p. 90. 

*S. Freud, Psychoanalytische Siudien an Werken der Dichtung und 
Kunst, p. 29. 

5S, Freud, An Autobiographical Study, p. 123. 

*°S. Freud, Psychoanalytische Studien an Werken der Dichtung und 
Kunst, p. 14. 

7 Tbid., pp. 4-5. 
®°S. Freud, Collected Papers, Vol. IV, p. 19. 
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of. life; its influence is not strong enough to make us 
forget real misery.° 

In an article discussing modern drama, he insisted that both 
the creation and the appreciation of the drama are neurotic ex- 
periences. According to Freud, the modern drama is character- 
istically “psychological” in that its action is a fight between con- 
scious and repressed impulses which takes place in the mind of 
the hero. To appreciate fully the playwright’s intentions, the 
spectator himself must be a neurotic, for only a neurotic could be 
“conscious of the repressed impulse; the non-neurotic would re- 
gard it all with aversion.”?° Indeed, Freud continued, the dramatist 
must induce illness in the spectator to convey his character and 
his dramatic power.™ 

If Freud discovers that art, even if pleasurable, is “unreal,” 
how then can we justify his acceptance of artistic activity in 
modern society which is to be governed by “the displacement of 
the pleasure principle by the reality principle?” Nordau, whose 
positivism led him to maintain that art would become extinct by 
the end of the twentieth century, at least found a justification for 
art in so far as it helped advance the cause of democracy. But 
Freud held no such strong political convictions. Why then did 
he find art admissible? 

Freud dismissed the idea of the perfectibility of man as an 
illusion.’* Man is unable to fully express his instinctual behavior 
partly, Freud tells us, because “the backward path leads to com- 
plete satisfaction.” Moreover, “a certain percentage of mankind— 
owing to morbid disposition or too great instinctual vigor—will 
always remain asocial.”** A large part of humanity, therefore, is 
incapable of renouncing the pre-scientific behavior which an ac- 
ceptance of “reality” necessitates—and the least harmful “com- 
promises” must be found. Art to Freud, we may surmise, was 
just such a compromise. 


In the historical: scheme of Oswald Spengler art derives its 
form and essence from the “Soul of the Culture” of which it is 


®°S. Freud, The Future of an Illusion, p. 35. 
S,. Freud, “Psychopathic Characters on the Stage,” The Complete Works 
of Sigmund Freud, Vol. VII, pp. 308-309. 
" Tbid., p. 310. 
2S. Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle, p. 52. 
4S. Freud, The Future of an Illusion, pp. 14-15. 
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a temporal expression. Spengler imagined a culture as a morpho- 
logical continuity, plant-like, which ostensibly changes its forms 
of expression, but the essence of which remains the same. The 
culture is born, matures and dies, retaining its essential singularity. 
There can be no question of “influencing” a culture except in its 
outward forms. Where a culture appears to have been altered by 
a prior or contemporary culture (e.g. the various classical penetra- 
tions into the Western), the modifications which occur are purely 
stylistic and do not affect the essential spirit of the culture in 
any way. 

According to Spengler, the death of a culture is predicated in 
its beginnings: an irresistible morphological sequence must, upon 
the completion of cultural growth, bring about an inevitable dis- 
integration. Man is powerless to prevent his spiritual demise, or 
otherwise to transcend his spiritual condition. To attempt to escape 
from time or from the fate of one’s cultural condition by any 
means, Spengler contemptuously labelled “romantic.” Spengler 
was a “realist” in fact and philosophy, not, as was the case with 
Nordau, because he desired to be so, but because Spengler felt it 
impossible to be anything else in a disintegrating culture. A dying 
culture, Spengler implied (and discovered as a rationale for his 
book), may find “objectivity,” particularly “objective history,” 
with which to write the obituary notices of its previous attainments. 

As a culture disintegrates it is replaced by civilization, in which 
the great vicissitudes of the period of creativity are over. The cul- 
ture is denatured, and only the appearance of life remains. Al- 
though there has been a plurality of cultures, civilization is for- 
ever the same, regardless of the culture which it displaces. 
Civilization is simply existence dispirited of all essence. 

In the West, the ushering in of civilization was heralded by 
the “Caesarism” of Napoleon, which implied the abrogation of 
class privileges always characteristic of a culture. The city, which 
is the fortress of a culture, degenerates into a “megalopolis” in 
which man leads the life of an “intellectual nomad.” The “non- 
estate” (the democracy) displaces the third estate, and first 
money, then brute force replaces policy in the political order. 
History has ceased upon the completion of essence, and lived his- 
torical experience is superseded by “the sense of history.” The 
period characterized by The Decline of the West senses its spir- 
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itual frigidity and wearily anticipates the moment of final cultural 
dissolution. 

During the time that remains for us in the West, “of great 
painting or great music there can no longer be. . . any question.”** 
The modern artist is a workman rather than a creator. In his 
art, “intellectual operations replace the ‘trained instinct,’” 
which by our time has died out. There is more “intelligence, taste, 
character, and capacity” in the shareholders’ meeting of any com- 
pany or on the technical staff of any first-rate engineering works 
than is manifested in all the arts of present-day Europe. For 


... here in our world-cities, we find a pursuit of illusions 
of artistic progress, a personal peculiarity, the ‘new styles’ 
of ‘unexpected possibilities,’ theoretical babble, pretentious 
fashionable artists, weight-lifters with cardboard dumb- 
bells—the ‘Literary Man’ in the Poet’s place, the un- 
abashed farce of Expressionism, which the art-trade has 
organized as a phase of art-history,’.... What do we 
possess to-day as ‘art’? A faked music filled with artificial 
noisiness of massed instruments; a faked painting full of 
idiotic, exotic, or showcard effects, that every ten years 
or so concocts out of the form-wealth of a millenium 
some new ‘style’ which is in fact no style at all since 
everyone does as he pleases. . . .° 


Spengler shared Nordau’s view that Wagner began the bar- 
barization of music. Wagner’s “abstract music” signified 


a concession to the barbarism of the Megalopolis, the 
beginning of dissolution sensibly manifested in a mix- 
ture of brutality and refinement. As a step, it is necessarily 
the last step. An artificial art has no further organic 
future, it is the work of the end.** 


The great creative period of the plastic arts, sculpture and archi- 
tecture passes with the Renaissance. “With Michelangelo the his- 
tory of Western sculpture is at an end. What of it there was after 
him was mere misunderstandings and reminiscences.”’* Occa- 
sionally a sculptor of power arose, “but such an artist is always 

“©. Spengler, The Decline of the West, Vol. I, p. 40. 

8 Ibid., p. 294. 


% Ibid., p. 293. 
" Ibid., p. 277. 
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visibly a belated imitator of the Renaissance like Thorwaldsen, a 
disguised painter like Houdon or Rodin, an architect like Ber- 
nini.’** And architectural possibilities, exhausted for over a hun- 
dred years, find a decadent expression in the contemporary taste 
for the gigantic, the American skyscraper. In short, there exists 
neither an architectural nor a sculptural art today, but simply a 
megalopolitan “applied” art which affects all the arts alike. 

The coming of the plein-air school, and particularly of Manet, 
announced that Western painting had exhausted its potentialities. 
For plein-air stands for irreligion, and the lack of religious content 
in the paintings of this school is the proof of its decadence.’® “One 
instance of plein-air treatment suffices to secularize the interior 
of a church and degrade it into a showroom.”*° The Impressionist 
school of painting is “simply one more case of the hopeless resist- 
ance put up by soul against intellect and Culture against Civiliza- 
tion, of the opposition of symbolic necessary art and megalopolitan 
applied art” in anticipation of total decadence.** What Manet and 
his followers give us in their landscapes is no longer “the felt 
world of the pastoral” but the mechanical object of physics. Modern 
art, in brief, is “risky, meticulous, cold, diseased—an art for over- 
developed nerves.’’? 

Spengler did not examine the state of literature at length, for 
despite an extraordinary literary talent, he seems to have been 
both by temperament and by intellectual conviction what Kant 
called a misologist, a hater of words. He did, nevertheless, offer 
a few comments which are of interest to our subject. 

Spengler condemns Ibsen and all the “reason-poets” because 
they do not “sing.” Modern drama is no longer “poetry” as it 
was in the days of cultural vitality. It is to-day only “a form 
of agitation, debate, and demonstration.”** The art of the leading 
literary men of the present, “reasoned to pieces and despiritualized,” 
represents nothing more than “journalism.’’** 


8 Tbid., pp. 244-245. 

” Ibid., p. 360. Spengler used the term religion in two senses: (1) the 
cult, (2) the drive to transform existence. In this case his use of the term 
is ambiguous. 

” Ibid., p. 288. 

™ Tbid., p. 252. 

= Tbid., p. 289. 

* Ibid., p. 360. 

id. 


™ Ibid 
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And so Western art has expressed its “Soul” and has all but 
disappeared. All that is retained in der Abend des Abend-landes 
is forms of “semi-earnestness and doubtful genuineness” revived 
for a brief moment by pedant or eclectic. “We to-day are in this 
condition—playing a tedious game with dead forms to keep up 
the illusion of a living art.”’** Facing fully the “facts” of his phi- 
losophy of art (if not of his philosophy of history), Spengler ad- 
vises the men of the new generation “to devote themselves to 
technique instead of lyrics, the sea instead of the paint-brush, and 
politics instead of epistemology.”** 

What Nordau and Spengler shared was the sense of, if not the 
explanation for, degeneracy in the contemporary culture. But what 
Nordau preferred to see as a temporary crisis, the fin de siécle 
mentality in life and art, Spengler described and generalized as 
The Decline of the West. 


The historical system of Arnold Toynbee does not differ funda- 
mentally from Spengler’s—particularly as regards the relation be- 
tween art and society. He quotes Spengler with approval concern- 
ing the integration and the essential correspondence of all modes 
of human activity at a given time.*” Toynbee also accepts Spengler’s 
idea of a specific art conveying the characteristic ethos of a civiliza- 
tion (the culture of Spengler’s terminology). He cites sculpture 
in Greece and music in the West as examples, although he does 
not develop this thought any further. However, Toynbee insists 
upon the qualifying word, “penchant,” presumably to escape 
Spengler’s rigid metaphysic, and in order to retain for his Study 
the overtones of “empiricism.” 

Toynbee is uncertain whether or not Western civilization has 
reached the point of “breakdown.” According to his interpretation, 
the determination of a cultural condition is best arrived at by 
reference to analogies drawn from civilizations which have once 
existed and have since disappeared. From inferences which Toyn- 
bee claims to have made from the study of past civilizations, he 
sets forth several principles by which artistic experience at the 
point of the breakdown of a civilization may be anticipated, and 
of which breakdown it is a “symptom.” In this context his observa- 

© Ibid., p. 207. 


* Ibid., p. 41. 
7 A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History, Vol. III, p. 389. 
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tions upon contemporary art stress more forcefully than any of 
his other arguments the probable decadence of Western civiliza- 
tion. He does admit, it should be added, that historical repetition 
is not “inevitable,” and that a civilization cannot be understood 
as an organic continuity. 

Toynbee maintains that it is not a loss of artistic technique 
which is the symptom of a possible breakdown of Western society : 


In these days of mass-education our Western World is 
more amply supplied with virtuosi who are masters of 
these techniques and who could put them into operation 
again any day if they felt the impulse in themselves and 
received the demand from their public.”® 


Instead, like Nordau, he finds that the new generation delib- 
erately abandons the “traditional Western lines” of art and re- 
jects a traditional education. “We have wilfully cast out of our 
souls the great masters who have been the familiar spirits of our 
forefathers,” and have given ourselves over to a “self-complacent 
admiration of the spiritual vacuum we have discovered how to 
make.”*® In place of Western artistic traditions, “a Tropical 
African spirit of music and dancing and statuary has made an 
unholy alliance with a pseudo-Byzantine spirit of painting and 
bas-relief, and has entered in to dwell in a house that it has 
found empty and swept and garnished.”*° Our Western aesthetic 
sensibilities are thereby reduced to a “state. of inanition and 
sterility,” which suggests not so much technical incompetence as 
spiritual debility. 

Toynbee makes various observations as evidence of, or by way 
of explaining, the deplorable quality he finds in contemporary art. 
Some of his observations are in the nature of passing remarks; 
others depend to some extent upon the systematic formulations 
which give his work a measure of unity. 

According to Toynbee, as a civilization enters the time of its 
breakdown, artistic expression seeks to escape traditional lines by 
finding refuge in “archaism,” “futurism,” or “barbarism.” Bar- 
barism in art, as Toynbee sees it, may be the influence exercised 
by the art of primitive groups, whether past or present, upon a 

* Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 52. 


* Ibid. 
» Ibid. 
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sophisticated society. But in our civilization the barbarization of 
art takes another form as well: a vulgarization of art “in the 
service of a peculiarly Western commercial technique of visually 
advertising the tradesman’s wares,” a decadent prostitution of 
artistic intentions which originated in England during the Vic- 
torian and Edwardian periods.** This particular mode of artistic 
barbarism completes the long process of middle-class secularization 
of art, an “act of cultural self-mutilation.”*? Middle-class art has 
become characterized by sordidness and promiscuity** and sug- 
gests an imminent “cultural proletarianization.”** 

Art, Toynbee tells us, is “intrinsically esoteric,” and invariably 
the work of a “creative minority.”** But, he continues, in the West 
the creative minority has lost its artistic drive and is being grad- 
ually displaced by a sterile “dominant minority.” The coming of 
the dominant minority gives rise to archaism.** By archaism in 
art Toynbee means “‘an outmoded, dead, or inapplicable style.’’** 
He cites two examples of archaic tendencies in Western art: the 
neo-Gothic style in architecture and the pre-Raphaelite school in 
painting, both of which Nordau had attacked, and for reasons 
substantially the same. The neo-Gothic style, Toynbee suggests, 
developed in opposition to the fashion “‘of discarding almost every 
vestige of a native Western style in order to ape the alien archi- 
tecture of the Hellenes.”** Pre-Raphaelitism, on the other hand, 
was 


a thirst to drink at the fountainhead of the Western 
artistic tradition, being led by its archaist quest into an 
anti-realism that dries up all the water brooks and leaves 
a desert in which nothing can live except the demon of 
Futurism.*® 


Exactly what futurism in art may be, Toynbee does not say. In 
fact he tells us little concerning the idea itself beyond the barest 
definition, which he sets forth as “a leap to escape the exigencies 


* Jbid., Vol. V. p. 481. 

* Tbid., Vol. VII, p. 500. 

® Tbid., Vol. V, p. 440. 

* Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 610. 

* Tbid., p. 618. 

* Ibid.; Vol. VI, p. 188, footnote 4. 
* Ibid., p. 62. 

% Tbid., p. 60, footnote 2. 

® Ibid., p. 95. 
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and difficulties of the present.’”*° Otherwise he simply notes that 
futurist activity originates in the proletariat,** and that its classic 
cultural expression is to be found in a recurring phenomenon in 
the crisis of civilizations, “The Burning of the Books.”*? 

In short, barbarism, archaism, and futurism are “morbid devia- 
tions” from traditional Western lines of art, if we may use the 
terminology of Nordau and his predecessors. And it is in this 
moralizing about art, and to some extent in the “classicist” ap- 
proach to art, that the link may be found between Toynbee and 
Nordau. 


Arnold Hauser presents in The Social History of Art what he 
calls a “sociological” approach to the relation between the arts 
and society, a “sociology” largely derived from a Marxist inter- 
pretation of class structure. Hauser does not recognize the inde- 
pendence of art apart from its “social function” or its relation to 
the “dominant class,” although following Marx (Introduction to 
the Critique of Political Economy), he does admit the paradoxes 
of the historicity and the timelessness of the individual creation, 
and of the autonomy of individual talent. 

Hauser argues that at any given time there exists a plurality 
of styles—potentially as many styles as there are classes in the 
society. However, beginning with the 1800’s there has been only 
a “decadent bourgeois art” which has rejected the long Western 
traditions of form and “reality’—but which as yet a mature 
proletarian art has not emerged to displace. 

Impressionism, Hauser maintains, signifies the end of European 
art in a comprehensive sense. “Impressionism is not . . . merely 
the style of a particular period dominating all the arts, it is also 
the last universally valid ‘European’ style.”** What followed, be- 
ginning with the post-impressionist school, was a renunciation on 
principle of all “illusion of reality” and an outlook on life char- 
acterized by the deliberate deformation of natural objects. “Cubism, 
constructivism, futurism, expressionism, dadaism, and surrealism 
turn away with equal determination from nature-bound and reality- 
affirming impressionism.’ 

“ Ibid., p. 14. 

“ A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History, Vol. VI, p. 118, footnote 4. 

“ Tbid., p. 111. 


“A. Hauser, The Social History of Art, Vol. II, p. 878. 
“ Tbid., p. 930. 
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Not only does modern art “violate” nature, but it is an ugly art. 
“It destroys pictorial values in painting, carefully and consistently 
executed images in poetry, and melody and tonality in music. It 
implies an anxious escape from everything pleasant and agreeable, 
everything purely decorative and ingratiating.’ 


The distinguishing qualities of “decadent bourgeois art” are its 
dishonesty and its morbid emotions. As might be expected, Hauser’s 
interpretation of modern French literature recalls Nordau’s com- 
ments in Degeneration. Hauser finds modern French writers the 
most corrupt in Europe, pervaded as they are by nihilism, and 
reflecting the prevalent artificiality and weariness of the times. 
Proust’s writings, for example, are “merely the self-consolation 
and self-deception of the sick-man, of a man already buried alive.” 
Symbolism was “sterile,” a literary “blind alley,” an artistic move- 
ment which had no connection with “real life.” Barrés rightly 
recognized that France after 1870 was overcome by an “intellec- 
tual Sedan.” 


In England, the pre-Raphaelites were engaged’ in a “playful 
formalism” of false and meaningless imitations. English society 
was in the midst of a social and cultural crisis which Ruskin was 
the first to observe and interpret properly.** The final expression 
of bourgeois artistic dignity was displayed in Dandyism, “the last 
revelation of heroism in an age of decadence, a sunset, a last 
radiant beam of human pride.” 


Modern art, dating from the appearance of naturalism, has grad- 
ually become “homeless,” losing all its social function.** It de- 
scribes the alienation of the artist in modern society, and reflects 
his gloom, depression, and torment. Writing, painting, and com- 
posing no longer engage the emotions, solely the intellect. The 
modern bourgeois artist does not lack talent; perhaps he does not 
even lack the talent to overcome the modern crisis in style. How- 
ever an insuperable difficulty remains: insofar as the bourgeois 
artist represents his class he is conditioned by and reflects its 
decadence. Nordau, although no Marxist, was yet sufficiently the 
socialist to demand of art the same purposiveness and social 


“ Ibid., p. 931. 
“ Ibid., p. 926. 
* Ibid., p. 830. 
* Ibid., p. 778. 
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responsibility, that art be made to serve the requirements of 
“progress.” 

Although Nordau’s thought pertaining to degeneracy in the arts 
has not survived, many of his ideas and viewpoints have remained, 
not, to be sure, because what he said proved to be valuable, but 
because the problem of degeneracy in art has continued to be a 
part of our cultural heritage since the 1890’s. The terms of argu- 
ment have simply been transformed by deeper men into wider 
contexts. But Freud, Spengler, Toynbee, and Hauser cannot be 
said to have “proved” the decadence of modern art, any more 
than had Nordau before them. Indeed, it could be argued that 
an.assumption such as “the degeneracy of art” can never be sub- 
stantiated with the conclusiveness of “proof.” Furthermore, neither 
Freud nor Toynbee claimed art criticism as a province; Spengler, 
although a man of preeminent aesthetic sensibilities, discussed art 
as an incidental concern; Hauser treated art primarily as social 
history. In any event, it seems to me that none of these men 
possesses a philosophic or critical apparatus sufficiently elaborate 
to sustain their charges against modern artistic experience. More 
often than not their opinions seem to rely more upon rhetoric 
than upon argument. 

Yet, if none of these thinkers proves his case against modern 
art (or art in the modern period), each, in an indirect way, pre- 
sents a case which might be described as “effective” or as “damag- 
ing.” The value of their respective indictments derives largely 
from four important aspects of movements in modern thought 
which they reflect—psychoanalysis, the philosophy of Nietzsche, 
religious revival, and Marxism. Although the systems in which 
their ideas are contained may be brought under attack, the basic 
ideas are at the present time too cogent to be effectively dis- 
credited. Conversely, the indirect defense of modern art stressing 
“individualism” no longer seems convincing. With the traditional 
argument of “individualism” weakened or obsolete (vepresented 
in art, as a kind of summation, by the personality and the creativity 
of the “genius”), no indirect argument more plausibly restating 
“individualism,” and certainly no new argument of equal force, 
has been developed to replace it. 

The public, by and large, seems more bewildered than pleased 
or antagonized by recent developments in modern art. But whether 
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this is so or not, the quality of artistic sensibility and stylistic 
technique cannot, in any case, be measured by judgments denoting 
proof. These four men who return an adverse verdict concerning 
modern art depend in substance upon ideas to which art itself 
is incidental or even irrelevant. These men are attacking (or pro- 
posing) certain preconditions of art of which the state of art itself, 
at any given time, is primarily a consequence. On the other hand, 
protagonists of modern art are primarily engaged in a defense 
of the value of individual artists and particular movements; they 
appeal to specialists rather than to the general, or even to the 
educated public. 

It is problematical whether or not the defense of art must depend 
upon indirect arguments, and it is by no means certain that the 
detractors of modern art have the stronger case. One thing, how- 
ever, is clear: the “Degeneration Controversy” continues to hold 
our attention. 





EMILY DICKINSON’S POETRY AND 
JONATHAN EDWARDS ON THE WILL 
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I 


HE poetry of Emily Dickinson is an emanation of the orthodox 

Protestant tradition. The world view, the themes, the meta- 
phors, and the language of Dickinson’s poetry derive from the 
theology, the sermons, the meditations, and the diaries of a long 
line of orthodox clergymen and teachers. Further, the very energies 
and psychology which generate the more than seventeen hundred 
poems of Emily Dickinson have their origin in the pietistic 
tradition. 

Jonathan Edwards was the central figure in the orthodox 
Puritanism of the Connecticut Valley, where Emily Dickinson was 
born and bred. Isaac Watts, the most important single personage 
among English Dissenters in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, had a most powerful influence on later New England or- 
thodoxy and hence on Emily Dickinson. The immediate means by 
which the Protestant tradition was passed to Emily Dickinson is 
a group of clergymen and teachers in the Amherst region who 
considered themselves to be members of the school of Edwards 
and to be followers of Isaac Watts: the Reverend Heman 
Humphrey, President of Amherst College; the Reverend Nathan 
W. Fiske, Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in 
Amherst College; the Reverend Edward Hitchcock, President of 
Amherst College; Mary Lyon, the principal of Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary. Playing a most significant role in the inner life 
of the poet and in the body of the poetry is the Reverend Charles 
Wadsworth, who was also a product of Connecticut Valley 
orthodoxy. 

A scrutiny of orthodox theory with regard to the nature and 
the functioning of the human will leads perhaps more directly into 
the working of Emily Dickinson’s creative processes and more 
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deeply into the poetry itself than the consideration of any other 
single aspect of New England Protestantism. 

Edwards’ thinking about the problem of will begins with his 
understanding of Lockean psychology and Newtonian physics. 
From his reading of Locke, Edwards formed a conception of man 
that Locke himself probably had not arrived at, that is, the notion 
that man is an organic being. A man is moved to act not merely 
on the basis of intellectual perception and conviction but because 
of a complex interaction of physiological functions, sensory im- 
pressions, emotional reactions, and image-making, as well as the 
working of the intelligence. “The core of the Freedom of the Will 
is the assertion of the unitary and functional nature of the 
organism.” Further, in Edwards’ view man is fully a part of 
the order of nature. (For an eighteenth-century reactionary 
theologian to hold such an idea seems in the light of the future 
controversy between Darwinian biologist and orthodox theologian 
positively remarkable.) As a consequence, Edwards concludes that 
man, like the natural universe, is a part of the great chain of force 
or action that Newton calls causation. Even man’s choices come 
to him from the outside. According to Edwards in the Freedom 
of the Will, 


just as the will follows perception’s view of things rather 
than things themselves, so the will lies within the tissue 
of nature, and is “caused” by something outside itself. 
Choice “arises from nature, as truly as other events.” 
Man transmits stimulus into effect, in accordance with 
“that established law and order of things.” He is in the 
chain of events, and he cannot interrupt it; his motion is 
not, and never can be, “entirely distinct from nature,” 
nor even set in opposition to it. He is guilty of spiritual 
pride (and an ignorance of physics) when he pretends 
anything else.’ 


In a poem such as “A deed knocks first at thought” [1216]® 


*Perry Miller, Jonathan Edwards (New York, 1949), p. 254. 

* Tbid., p. 257. 

* Numbers inside brackets are the numbers assigned to Emily Dickinson’s 
poems by Thomas H. Johnson in his edition of her Poems (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1955), 3 vols., hereafter referred to as Poems. The poems 
of Emily Dickinson included in this article are published with the permission 
of The President and Fellows of Harvard College and the Trustees of 
Amherst College, copyright 1951, 1955, by The President and Fellows of 
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Emily Dickinson makes a most Edwards-like examination of the 
psychology of the will: 


A Deed knocks first at Thought 
And then—it knocks at Will— 
That is the manufactoring spot 
And Will at Home and well 


It then goes out an Act 
Or is entombed so still 
That only to the ear of God 
It’s Doom is audible— 


As a matter of fact, although her terms are different from Locke’s, 
the steps the poet specifies in the total operation called “will” are 
precisely those of both Locke and Edwards. The deed that knocks 
first at thought is Locke’s sensory perception. The thought is 
Locke’s reflection. The will is the manufacturing spot of action 
in the organism. “I observe,” writes Edwards in the Freedom of 
the Will 


that the Will . . . is plainly, that by which the mind 
chooses anything. The faculty of the Will is that faculty 
or power or principle of mind by which it is capable of 
choosing; an act of the Will is the same as an act of 
choosing or choice.* 


There are, according to Emily Dickinson, two possible results of 
the exercise of will: the deed becomes an act or it is entombed. 
Should the will act negatively, Emily Dickinson explains, the deed, 
a potential but unfulfilled action, disappears in the depths of the 
self and is perceived only by God, the finality of all will. Edwards 
sees precisely the same alternatives.® 


Emily Dickinson also acknowledges the existence of the prin- 
ciple of causation, although she insists that to understand such 


Harvard College. Little, Brown and Co., Boston, Mass., also concurs in 
granting permission to publish certain of "Emily Dickinson’s poems in this 
article. 

“Jonathan Edwards, Representative Selections, ed. Clarence H. Faust 
and Thomas H. Johnson (New York, 1935), p. 2 

5 Ibid., pp. 263-264. 
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a matter is beyond the capacity of man’s intelligence. All that a 
human being can do is express a faith that in God cause and 
purpose are harmonized: 


God made no act without a cause, 
Nor heart without an aim, 
Our inference is premature, 
Our premises to blame. [1163] 


One of the popular misunderstandings of Edwards’ doctrine of 
the will is that Edwards contends man is without choice. Not at 
all. Edwards’ point is that man has choice but that the very 
alternatives that make up the choice and the opportunity, indeed 
the compulsion to choose, are imposed upon man from the outside. 
Emily Dickinson shares this view of human experience: 


The Face we choose to miss— 
Be it but for a Day 

As absent as a Hundred Years, 
When it has rode away. [1141] 


The poet declares that she indeed has choice—she can choose to 
miss or not to miss. But in view of the fact that she has no con- 
trol over the absence of the friend which aroused her feeling, to 
call such a choice free will, to consider herself a free human being, 
is to make a travesty of the meaning of free. The withdrawal of 
the person in the poem is final, there is no appeal possible, absence 
is absence and the will can do nothing about it. To be sure, the 
irony of the human situation to Emily Dickinson—to Melville, the 
situation of man seen from a similar point of view appears tragic 
—is that man seems to have will yet does not; he has unlimited 
desire-but limited capacity for self-fulfillment; he has the urge 
without the possibility for consummation. 

In “So large my will” [1024] the poet explains to God—or her 
lover—that her will, that is, her desire to act, is so great in 
contrast to “the little” that she “may,” that the achievement, the 
fulfillment open to her, first of all is an embarrassment, an affront 
to God; for whom even a total fulfillment is small, and second, an 
affront to her, who is fully conscious of God’s total design—“His 
Meed of all.” This unhappy situation the poet calls ironically, a 
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“gentle infamy,” and thus shifts the final responsibility for man’s 
condition back to God. (This is precisely the point that Edwards 
makes in the Freedom of the Will.) But having come to such a 
conclusion about the human condition, Emily Dickinson does not 
see man as being relieved of moral responsibility. Like Edwards, 
she is convinced that man must endure, indeed must suffer. Even 
though it is impossible for man to manufacture his fate, he not 
only can but he must bear it. In fact, he may even rise above it. 
This is the margin within which it is possible for man to demon- 
strate, if not freely exercise, will. The enduring and rising above 
come from inside, not from the outside as does election, or what- 
ever the destiny might be: 


Superiority to Fate 

Is difficult to gain 

*Tis not conferred of Any 

But possible to earn. [1081, stanza one] 


And the ability to cope, which must be learned through suffering, 
brings a reward of its own—not the consummation in immortality, 
for that is a matter of election—but the ability to last, to endure 
right up to the beginning of eternity: 


A pittance at a time 

Until to Her surprise 

The Soul with strict economy 

Subsist till Paradise. [1081, stanza two] 


II 


Virtually every critic of Dickinson’s poetry has noted the 
strength of the theme of death. I think it no exaggeration to say 
that more than half of the 1775 poems in Johnson’s edition deal 
with this motif in one form or another. Much of the poet’s con- 
cern for death, I feel certain, is prompted by her realization that 
of all things the circumstance of dying demonstrates the most 
forcibly man’s helpless and ironic condition. Not only is man not 
able to prevent himself from dying through the exercise of his 
will—this is a commonplace—but man is in the ironic position of 
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seeming to have will with regard to existing though he really does 
not. Even against his will man must go on living: 


The right to perish might be tho’t 
An undisputed right 

Attempt it, and the Universe 

Upon the opposite 

Will concentrate it’s officers— 

You cannot even die 

But nature and mankind must pause 
To pay you scrutiny—[1692] 


The point here, I think, is not so much that suicide is not literally 
possible as that, despite the strength of the wish to die—a strong 
note in the whole body of Dickinson’s poetry—the will cannot be 
brought to annihilate itself. The officers of the universe are not 
merely the agents of the law of society whose duty it is to prevent 
self-murder; they are also the agents of the moral order, of 
existence itself, in the forms of moral ideas as they operate upon 
conscience and of the urge to live as it manifests itself in every 
organism. In “Water makes many beds” [1428] the poet points 
out that the opportunity for self-destruction through drowning is 
seemingly always a possibility: 


Water makes many Beds 

For those averse to sleep— 

It’s awful chamber open stands— 
It’s Curtains blandly sweep— 


But actually, because the act of complete self-destruction is also 
the destruction of the will, through the loss of identity, the idea 
of suicide repels man: 


Abhorrent is the Rest 

In undulating Rooms 

Whose Amplitude no end invades— 
Whose Axis never comes. 


Yet, as with the overwhelming force of necessity bearing upon 
life, the poet has a subtle counterforce to the overwhelming force 
of necessity with regard to death. The only way to meet the in- 
evitability of death is through inner preparation. Only by accept- 
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ing the inexorable coming of death, indeed by preparing the self 
for him in the imagination, by shaping for the inner man the 
proper conception of this form of necessity can man find freedom 
in dying. 

Perhaps it is too much to say that an understanding of one of 
Emily Dickinson’s greatest poems, “Because I could not stop for 
death” [712] is impossible without an understanding of the doc- 
trine of the freedom of the will from the orthodox tradition. If so, 
then I must point out that no one in print has fully explicated the 
poem, for so far as I know no one has demonstrated what is 
obvious—that without the light shed by Edwards’ notion of will 
and necessity the first two lines of the poem are dark. I must 
confess that as often as I had read, indeed had taught, this poem, 
until I re-read Edwards on the will the full meaning of these two 
lines and the whole richness of the poem did not come through 
to me. In my opinion, Allen Tate is absolutely right in insisting 
that this poem comes from deep in the tradition: 


No poet could have invented the ideas of “The Chariot” ; 
only a great poet could have found their imaginative 
equivalents. Miss Dickinson was a deep mind writing 
from a deep culture.® 


The root metaphor of the poem, the carriage, goes back ultimately 
to the myth of the sun god, of which the fiery chariot that stooped 
from the sky to carry off Elijah is certainly a part.’ This partic- 


® Allen Tate, On the Limits of Poeiry (New York, 1948), p. 207. 

7™In “Elijah’s wagon knew no thill” [1254] and “Like rain it sounded till 
it curved” [1235], Emily Dickinson deals directly with the story of Elijah. 
The horse-and-chariot image appears in many other Dickinson poems. “Tie 
the strings to my life, my Lord” [279], “Dropped into the ether acre” [665], 
and “It was a quiet way” [1053] are especially interesting. I might point 
out, too, that certain biographical references to carriages make clear that 
for Emily Dickinson there was always a balance between tradition and 
private experience. In a letter addressed to Henry Vaughan Emmons, an 
Amherst student with whom she was friendly, dated January, 1854, Emily 
Dickinson writes: “I will ride with much pleasure tomorrow, at any hour 
in the afternoon most pleasant to yourself—’ Emily Dickinson, Letters, ed. 
Thomas H. Johnson and Theodora Ward, I (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1958), 279. In late August, 1854, Emily Dickinson writes of “a charming 
farewell ride” with Emmons “before he went away.” Ibid., I, 304-305. See 
also the coach incident recorded in a letter written to Susan Gilbert 
(Dickinson), February 24, 1853, ibid., I, 221. Emily Dickinson was also 
aware that her cousin and friend Olivia Coleman, the daughter of Lyman 
Coleman, former principal of Amherst Academy, whom the Dickinsons were 
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ular cast of the sun chariot myth is interesting in that already the 
idea of election, that is, of God’s condescending to his own creature, 
is apparent. The initiative comes entirely from God. The arrival 
of the chariot to take the man into death is entirely outside man’s 
will. The Puritans, of course, returned to the Old Testament for 
the whole idea of the Covenant, the elect people. The theological 
doctrine of typology taught the Puritan fathers to read the Old 
Testament as a foreshadowing the New. The covenant made be- 
tween God and Abraham in Genesis is merely a type of the 
Covenant of Grace that God has made with all believers in the 
Christian Dispensation. And according to Covenant doctrine, the 
Puritan body of church members, those inside the Covenant of 
Grace, parallel God’s elect nation in the Old Testament, that is, 
the Children of Israel. The descent of God’s chariot to carry off 
the prophet Elijah is a manifestation of God’s stopping of his own 
free will to elect a particular man for salvation. Writes John 
Preston, one of the original framers of the Covenant doctrine for 
the American Puritans: 


How great a mercie it is, that the glorious God of 
Heauen and Earth should be willing to enter into 
Couenant, that he should be willing to indent with vs, 
as it were, that he should be willing to make himself a 
debtor to vs. If we consider it, it is an exceeding great 
mercie, when wee thinke thus with our selues, he is in 
heauen, and wee are on earth; hee the glorious God, we 
dust and ashes; he the Creator, and we but creatures; 
and yet he is wiling to enter into Couenant, which 
implyes a kinde of equality betweene vs.® 


The whole idea of the Covenant, from Abraham and Elijah to 
John Preston, stands behind the second line of Emily Dickinson’s 
poem: “He kindly stopped for me. .. .” The particular form in 
which God manifested his sovereign will in the Elijah story also 
passed into the Puritan tradition. Edward Taylor, Puritan New 


visiting in 1855 in eae when Emily first met Charles Wadsworth, 
died suddenly of “galloping consumption” while riding in a carriage on 
September 28, 1847. Millicent Todd Bingham, Emily Dickinson’s Home 
(New York, 1955), p. 367. 

*Perry Miller, Errand into the Wilderness (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1956), p. 64. 
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England’s first major poet, crowded all of the saints into Christ’s 
coach in which, sweetly singing, they ride to Glory: 


For in Christs Coach they sweetly sing, 
As they to Glory ride therein. 

{“The Joy of Church Fellowship 
Rightly Attended” ]® 


Here, as compared to the use of the chariot metaphor by Andrew 
Marvell in “To His Coy Mistress,’ for example, the riding off 
into death is thought of as a delightful experience. That the ride 
be considered a positive joy is necessary for the Puritan because 
the vehicle has been sent directly from God and is a manifestation 
of God’s merciful will toward man. Notice the language that Ed- 
wards uses in describing the passage of the elect soul into heaven: 
“And as soon as the soul is loose from the body, it shall be kindly 
and courteously received by those bright and blessed ones to be 
conducted by them into Christ’s glorious presence.”™ 

In a splendidly representative passage from the “Funeral Ser- 
mon for David Brainerd,” Edwards by recounting the death of 
Brainerd conveys the peace which comes with acceptance while 
waiting for the chariot: 


Not less extraordinary were his constant calmness, peace, 
assurance and joy in God, during the long time he looked 
death in the face, without the least hope of recovery; 
continuing without interruption to the last; while his 
distemper very sensibly preyed upon his vitals, from 
day to day, and often brought him to that state in which 
he looked upon himself, and was thought by others, to 
be dying. The thoughts of approaching death never 
seemed in the least to damp him, but rather to encourage 
him, and exhilarate his mind. The nearer death ap- 
proached, the more desirous he seemed to be to die. He 


*Edward Taylor, Poetical Works, ed. Thomas H. Johnson (New York, 
1939), p. 109. 

“For a study of the chariot figure in English poetry, see my article, 
“Andrew Marvell and the Winged Chariot,” Bucknell Review, VI (De- 
cember, 1956), 22-53. 

4 Jonathan Edwards, Works, VI (Edinburgh, Scotland, 1847), 320. Bunyan 
also uses the image of the bridal carriage: “There also sisall you be clothed 
with glory and majesty, and put into an equipage fit to ride out with the 
King of Glory.” John Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress (New York, 1956), 
p. 164. 
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said, not long before his death, that “the consideration 
of the day of death and the day of judgment, had a long 
time been peculiarly sweet to him.” At another time he 
observed, that he could not but think of the propriety 
there was in throwing such a rotten carcass as his into 
the grave: [“] It seemed to him to be the right way of 
disposing of it.” He often used the epithet glorious, when 
speaking of the day of his death, calling it that glorious 
day. On Sabbath morning, Sep. 27, feeling an unusually 
violent appetite for food, and looking on it as a sign 
of approaching death, he said “he should look on it as a 
favour, if this might be his dying day, and that he longed 
for the time.” He had before expressed himself desirous 
of seeing his brother again, whose return had been ex- 
pected from New-Jersey; but then, [speaking of him] 
he said, “I am willing to go, and never see him again; 
I care not what I part with, to be for ever with the Lord.” 
Being asked that morning, how he did? he answered, “I 
am almost in eternity; God knows, I long tobe there. 
My work is done: I have done with all my friends: All 
the world is nothing to me.” On the evening of the next 
day, when he thought himself dying, and was appre- 
hended to be so by others, and he could utter himself only 
by broken whispers, he often repeated the word Eternity ; 
and said, “I shall soon be with the holy angels. Jesus 
will come, he will not tarry.” He told me one night, as 
he went to bed, that “he expected to die that night”; and 
added “I am not at all afraid, I am willing to go this 
night, if it be the will of God. Death is what I long for.” 
He sometimes expressed himself as “having nothing to 
do but to die: and being willing to go that minute, if it 
was the will of God.” He sometimes used that expression, 
“O why is his chariot so long in coming !’”* 


Here we find the sources in the tradition of Emily Dickinson’s 
preoccupation with death: the dramatic rendering of deathbed 
scenes, the scrutiny of the dying, the acceptance of the inevitability 
of death by way of imagination, the often expressed wish for 
death, even the fondness for the word eternity, the manifestation 
of election in the metaphor of the chariot which has been sent 
directly through the will of a God who chooses to stoop and lift 
up. And a passage of this kind from President Edward Hitch- 
cock’s hagiography of Mary Lyon, founder and principal of Mount 


4 Edwards, Selections, pp. 179-180. 
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Holyoke Female Seminary, which Emily Dickinson attended, indi- 
cates how common the metaphor is in the tradition (Hitchcock is 
recounting the death of Mary Lyon) : 


The whole picture impresses us forcibly with its moral 
sublimity ; And we might almost have expected that the 
chariot and horses of fire would be granted to close a 
scene so much like an angel visit. The chariot had indeed 
come for her removal, though she had not known that it 
stood by the door. . . . She had been called.’ 


Emily Dickinson’s Philadelphia friend, the Reverend Charles 
Wadsworth, also finds the metaphor ready and useful. This passage 
is front a funeral sermon Wadsworth preached in 1865: 


We sit by the dying pillow ; we watch the last agony ; but 
we see no going forth from the stricken mortal of the 
rising Immortality ; we hear no sweep of angel-wings, no 
roll as of Chariots of fire, rushing heavenward. But we 
do see, a glazing eye; hear a sobbing breath; and then 
there is a great silence; and it is Death; and it is dread- 
ful; and we need comfort; we need Revelation.'* 


The funeral oration closes with the coming of the chariot: “And 
behold, death seems riding with Chariot and horses of fire.’** In 
the pseudo-rhetoric of Wadsworth we find the identical conception 
of death and the dying that prevails in both Edwards and Emily 
Dickinson. 


Out of such a tradition, then, emerges the root metaphor of 
“Because I could not stop for death’—the myth of the sun-god 
as worked into the Hebrew tradition, then appropriated and ex- 
ploited by New England Puritanism as a typological treatment 
of the doctrine of election and as a spiritual consolation in the 
face of the inevitability of death. Dickinson makes a point of ex- 
plaining that she cannot stop for death for the simple reason that, 
according to the traditional image out of which her poem emerges, 
the person experiencing death is not inside the carriage con- 


Edward Hitchcock, The Power of Christian Benevolence Illustrated in 
the Life and Labors of Mary Lyon (New York, 1858), p. 356. 

* Charles Wadsworth, An Address Delivered in Calvary Church, San 
Francisco, on the Occasion of the Funeral Services of Gen. George Wright 
(San Francisco, 1856), pp. 8-9. 

% Tbid., p. 11. 
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trolling the reins; rather, she is impotent, lacks the initiating will 
with regard to her impending death. Death is kind in stopping for 
her, because in doing so, in exercising will to elect the poet, God 
is stooping, He is condescending to her. 

Notice how the poet insists upon her selectness, how she ex- 
presses her arch-Protestantism in making the election an altogether 
private transaction : 


The Carriage held but just Ourselves— 
And Immortality. 


The Immortality, not to be confused with the Eternity toward 
which the horses’ heads are turned in the last two lines of the 
poem—there is no incoherence here as some critics have felt—is 
the reward in the form of fullness of being that comes to the poet 
immediately upon her election and acceptance—that is, her allow- 
ing herself to be taken up into the carriage. That the poet has 
accepted is indicated in her attitude toward her election, in her 
enjoyment of the leisurely ride, and especially in her conception 
of the driver, death. Because of the way in which she has met 
destiny, she is able to see death clearly; because she chooses to 
view her election as a manifestation of favor, her imagination re- 
veals to her that death is a gentleman with whom riding is indeed 
a pleasure; in fact, he is, she perceives, the very lover she has 
always pictured in her imagination and longed for with a will 
which could never be exercised until now, her moment of accept- 
ance. He is a gentleman in that he keeps horse and carriage; he 
treats ladies gallantly; he is masterful in that he knows how to 
manage his horses; he has imagination in that he knows the sights 
that render the most pleasure; he has vision in that he sees with 
certainty the ultimate destination; most important of all, he is a 
man of will, and he has expressed that will by electing the poet 
as his lady, the one to ride off with him in a bridal carriage to a 
new life in a new home. 
Through giving up the activities of life, then, 


And I had put away 
My labor and my leisure too, 


through acceptance, the poet is rewarded by experiencing im- 
mortality in the present. Her vision of life is deepened and 
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sharpened : as for the first time she sees the manifestation of young 
life, life in full vigor, 


We passed the School, where Children strove 
At Recess—in the Ring. 


And most curious, by her acceptance, through her passivity, she 
becomes the very center of the universe: the fields of grain are 
gazing at her, not she at them; and the sun passes around her, not 
she around him. Further, she is rewarded for her wearing only a 
gossamer gown with a scarf of tulle in the face of the quivering 
and chill dew, by passing right through death and directly into 
marriage. For the gossamer gown is surely the wedding gown, the 
shining robe of the elec: bride of Christ, the dress of those espe- 
cially chosen. And despite the fact that the death-dealing dew is 
on the poet, instead of stopping in the grave—the “House that 
seemed/ A Swelling of the Ground” (or perhaps the womb from 
which she came)—she and her driver merely pause and then ride 
on. What is most significant is that the poet’s relationship with 
her driver brings her a new sense of time. The whole ride is 
without haste; and to the poet, though the actual historical time 
might be centuries, the subjective time, the time as experienced 
in the imagination, is less than a day. That is, even before Eternity 
sets in, the poet experiences immortality in the form of the full- 
ness of the present; the infinite becomes immediate for her. In 
this poem Emily Dickinson works out a resolution of the problem 
of death and time, of fate and human will, enigmas that have stood 
at the very center of her tradition, and of the whole Hebrew- 
Christian tradition as well, by means of her exploration of a 
metaphor which has come down to her through Edwards’ line. 
The poet comes to a new vision of what is real by way of com- 
pelling her imagination to grapple with idea and image that are 
an essential part of her heritage. 


Til 


The coping with the problem of human will and outside de- 
termination is not merely an idea treated by Emily Dickinson in 
her poetry. It is also a consideration that bears directly and heavily 
on. her private life. The much discussed and often misunderstood 
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renunciation is a living out of the poet’s resolution of the will- 
necessity paradox. In “Renunciation is a piercing virtue” [745] 
Emily Dickinson again makes use of the weight that traditional 
diction and metaphor carry to support her own experience; and 
once more she is also able to bend and stretch inherited words to 
form a symbolic configuration that answers precisely to her own 
experience with regard to her theme—renunciation. 


Renunciation— is a piercing Virtue— 
The letting go 

A Presence— for an Expectation— 
Not now— 

The putting out of Eyes— 

Just Sunrise— 

Lest Day— 

Day’s Great Progenitor— 

Outvie 

Renunciation— is the Choosing 
Against itseli— 

Itself to justify 

Unto itselfi— 

When larger function— 

Make that appear— 

Smaller— that Covered Vision— Here— 


R. P. Blackmur has this to say with respect to the poem: 


The puritan theory of renunciation . . . will not be at all 
the same thing in a hortatory tract, no matter how 
eloquent and just, as in a poem of Emily Dickinson, 
which might well have drawn from the tract. Imagination, 
if it works at all, works at the level of actualized expe- 
rience.*® 


Thus, in the opening lines the poet equates renunciation with 
crucifixion by way of the implication inhering in the metaphorical 
piercing. The effect of such equating is to trace the picture of the 
archetypal crucifixion faintly on the edge of the reader’s conscious- 
ness and then to allow it to work as the poem moves ahead. In 


%*R. P. Blackmur, The Expense of Greatness (New York, ee p. 119. 
As a matter of fact, the poem does echo sentences from the 1 ips of Mary 
Lyon: “Happiness is to be measured not by present gratification, but by the 
results of our acts. Never indulge inordinate desires for an earthly good.” 
Hitchcock, pp. 372-373. 
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much the same way Emily Dickinson vaguely echoes St. Paul in 
lines two and three— 


The letting go 
A Presence— for an Expectation. 


The poet develops the theme so discreetly stated in the first four 
lines, that is, the orthodox Christian notion that to renounce is to 
follow the way of Christ through crucifixion, by turning the image 
of the crucifixion that lies in the word piercing to the act of self- 
binding. The figure suggests Jesus’ saying, ““And if thy right eye 
offend thee, pluck it out,’ and, perhaps merely because of its 
inherent richness— I know of no evidence to indicate that Emily 
Dickinson knew or did not know Sophocles— the Oedipus myth. 
The movement from the piercing as a figure for crucifixion to 
the putting out of eyes is made coherent by the concern with time 
which is expressed in both sets of lines. In the first section the 
immediate moment is opposed to the future, by way of the op- 
position of the presence, which is to let go, to the expectation, 
which is not now. In the second section, the same opposition is 
defined in the distinction between the beginning of the day, the 
time of partial light— that is, the “Just Sunrise,” which is now— 
and the time when the mature day, that time of full vision, will 
be— a condition effected by the generating will of “Day’s Great 
Progenitor.” The reason that Emily Dickinson finds it possible 
here to transfer her allegiance from the light that her sun-lover 
brings to her to the fullness of the light of the creating deity him- 
self, is that in the image of the sun the poet manages to find for 
herself a lover who is a composite of the earthly lover she knows 
it is impossible for her ever to have (simply because in that form 
she really does not want him) and her divine lover, who is deity 
himself. What I am trying to show is that far beneath even these 
lines that seem to have no concern at all with the problem of 
human will lies precisely that fundamental consideration. (With 
regard to Emily Dickinson and her earthly lover I cannot help 
thinking of Perry Miller’s concise statement of the theme of Ed- 
wards’ the Freedom of the Will: “You are free to do what you 
can do, but you are not free to do what you won’t do.”)” 


Miller, Edwards, p. 258. 
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In the last seven lines of “Renunciation” Emily Dickinson ex- 
plicitly turns her exploration of the theme of renunciation to the 
problem of will. Paralleling the definition in the opening lines, of 
renunciation as crucifixion, the poet now defines renunciation in 
most Edwardsian terms: 


Renunciation— is the Choosing 
Against itseli— 

Itself to justify 

Unto itself— 


That the putting out of eyes was a matter of self-blinding, or a 
willed crucifixion of the self, is now made clear. To assert that 
the human organism can choose against itself is a way of positing 
the conception of the divided self, an important notion in both 
Edwards and Emily Dickinson. Further, if there is a part of the 
self that operates so that the organism renounces its own desire, 
then there must be a will within man which is greater than the 
active or external will and which in order to come into fullness 
as a moral being—‘Itself to justify—” man must defer to. (“Our- 
self behind ourself,” Emily Dickinson calls it in “One need not 
be a chamber to be haunted” [670].) A belief in the existence of 
a divine will within the human is the very heart of Edwards’ notion 
of the will. (It is also the discovery of a very subtle differentia 
that distinguishes man as an operating organism from other forms 
of life. Man alone has the capacity to choose against himself.) 

In the final three lines of the last section of the poem Emily 
Dickinson returns to the figure of the sun. The key phrase in 
these lines is “Covered Vision.” The phrase harks back to the 
sunrise, which is less than fullness of vision. Such is the condi- 
tion of “Here” as opposed to the time “When larger function 
[that is, the full revelation of deity]/ Make that [that is, partial 
vision] appear— /Smaller—.” Although the text of the poem as it 
stands seems not to indicate that the poet is still concerned with 
the problem of will, the variant readings that Johnson provides 
us with for the verb covered, which in this context means “veiled,” 
“obscured,” make this fact clear. Flooded and sated are words that 
Emily Dickinson flirted with but rejected. The meaning of 
both is that the revelation which the poet has in the here and now 


*® Poems, II, 568. 
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is really too much. Her present ability to see, “floods” or “sates” 
her capacity for “Vision,” for spiritual perception. That is, the 
possibility she finds before her is too rich and broad. For that 
reason she must through an exercise of her will limit her possi- 
bility, she must destroy her capacity to see by putting out her own 
eyes, she must crucify herself, she must renounce. “Renunciation”’ 
is a poem employing language and figures from the orthodox 
Protestant tradition, the writing of which is itself an experiencing 
of the central ethic of Christianity— the necessity for the crucifixion 
or denial of the self by means of the will. 


IV 


The idea of the poet as inspired, a notion that Emily Dickinson 
picked up from her contemporaries— Romantic, Transcendental, 
and spasmodic— and, more significantly, which came to her from 
the Christian tradition in the form of the conception of the prophet 
as the divinely illuminated being who has been elected to reveal 
truth to mankind, stands behind her notion of how the creative 
process works. According to Edwards, as we have seen, divine 
will is the generating force in the universe. The whole dynamic 
cosmos is merely the expression of the divine will. Beauty, good- 
ness, and holiness are man’s perception of and acquiescence in 
the working of the creative will of God. For Edwards, “the part- 
ing between heaven and hell is located not in the regions of the 
sky or under the earth, not even in the Last Judgment, but in the 
human perception.”’® To win salvation in eternity man, who fell 
in the Garden by exercising human will in opposition to the divine, 
must through emulation of Christ, who in His crucifixion shows 
man the way, will the destruction of his own will. A little four- 
line poem of Emily Dickinson’s clearly expresses this theological 
proposition : 

Paradise is of the option. 
Whosoever will 


Own in Eden notwithstanding 
Adam and Repeal. [1069] 


For Emily Dickinson, then, the way to escape enchantment, the 
way to exercise her option and win salvation is to renounce, to 


” Miller, Edwards, p. 160. 
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crucify desire, to exercise the will so that the will deep inside, the 
will of the self behind the self, the divine will of Edwards, may 
express itself. 

To put it another way, we might say that Emily Dickinson dis- 
covered in the writing of poetry a way of reconciling human 
freedom and divine necessity. Jonathan Edwards had shown that 
such a reconciliation was the only possible condition for creative 
activity: indeed, it was the distinguishing mark of deity itself. 
According to Edwards, 


God himself is eternally both orders [“the objective order 
of pleasure,” that is, the expression of desire or will, and 
“The inherent order of virtue,” that is the acceptance of 
necessity] in one, for He alone can choose the motive 
with which His volition shall be connected. In Him 
are reconciled necessity and freedom, because He selects 
the necessity to which He submits Himself. In order that 
this beauty may be manifested, and not for the partic- 
ular good of any creature or the incorporated good of any 
society of creatures, for that end alone is God “disposed” 
to create a world in time and space.” 


In other words, for the orthodox Protestant of the Edwards 
stamp, God is not a mathematician or a providence but an artist. 
The essential nature of reality is not logical or benevolent but 
aesthetic. Here is the core of Edwards’ theology, his truly unique 
and remarkable philosophical perception. And for Emily Dickinson, 
as for Edwards, the reconciliation of freedom and necessity is a 
matter not of logic but of art. Creativity is only possible when 
the balance has been effected. Coming at the creative process of 
Emily Dickinson from a completely different point of view, that 
of the relationship between the culture as a whole, or one’s in- 
heritance, which is surely a necessity, and the individual imagina- 
tion, which is freedom, Blackmur defines Emily Dickinson’s situa- 
tion in much the way that Edwards defines God’s: 


The great advantage for a poet to come at a time of dis- 
integrating culture is . . . just this: the actuality of what 
we are and what we believe is suddenly seen to be nearly 
meaningless as habit, and must, to be adequately known, 
be translated to the terms and modes of the imagination. 


» Ibid., p. 298. 
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. .. These are the conditions of belief— though not the 
only conditions— which may produce great poetry: the 
conditions of spiritual necessity and mechanical freedom.** 






































The conception of will that Edwards and Emily Dickinson hold 
in common is more than an idea about the nature of creativity and 
more than a cultural accident that made the writing of poetry 
possible for Emily Dickinson. It is also the mainspring of Emily 
Dickinson’s creative activity. Here is the definition of will Edwards 
offers at the very beginning of the Freedom of the Will: 


metaphysical refining) is plainly, that by which the mind 
chéoses any thing. The faculty of the Will is that faculty 
or power or principle of mind by which it is capable of 
choosing; an act of the Will is the same as an act of 
choosing or choice. 


If any think it is a more perfect definition of the Will, 
to say, that it is that by which the soul either chooses or 
refuses ; I am content with it: though I think it is enough 
to say, it is that by which the soul chooses: for in every 
act of Will whatsoever, the mind chooses one thing rather 
than another; it chooses something rather than the con- 
trary, or rather than the want or non-existence of that 
thing. So in every act of refusal, the mind chooses the 
absence of the thing refused ; the positive and the negative 
are set before the mind for its choice, and it chooses the 
negative ; and the mind’s making its choice in that case is 
properly the act of the Will; the Will’s determining be- 
tween the two is a voluntary determining ; but that is the ) 
| 
t 


And therefore I observe, that the Will (without any 


same thing as making a choice. So that whatever names 
we call the act of the Will by, choosing, refusing, approv- 
ing, disapproving, liking, disliking, embracing, rejecting, 
determining, directing, commanding, forbidding, inclining, 
or being averse, a being pleased or displeased with; all 
may be reduced to this of choosing. For the soul to act 
voluntarily, is evermore to act electively.”* 







Now this is a significant passage not merely for what it says, but, 
like most of Edwards’ writing, for the way in which it is said. 
Here Edwards has set himself a task: to define the will precisely. 






“ Blackmur, pp. 116-117. 
™ Edwards, Selections, pp. 263-264. 
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He commences by offering a definition that he considers simple 
and satisfactory for his purpose— “without any metaphysical re- 
fining.” But then for some reason, a reason that to my mind is 
crucial, he proceeds to offer an optional definition in which he 
takes into consideration the contrary of his simple definition, the 
act of choosing, that is, the act of refusing. And proceeding squarely 
into the metaphysical subtlety that he has announced he intends 
to avoid, Edwards explains that choice and refusal are but different 
faces of the same coin— will. He finally concludes his definition 
by cataloguing sixteen possible synonyms for the will. In my opin- 
ion the crucial reason for the metaphysical refinement, the alterna- 
tive definition and the string of possibilities, is that at the moment 
of writing Edwards himself is not merely writing about the will, 
but in order to give his idea linguistic form he finds it necessary 
to exercise will. He as the creative intelligence is faced with a 
possibility that threatens, as the seeing of Emily Dickinson 
threatens to flood her vision, to overwhelm his definition. At this 
particular moment the demand upon Edwards is to exhaust 
pertinent possibility in order to cover himself in the ensuing argu- 
ment while at the same time marking off precisely the limits of 
his term. In one way or another, this is always the condition im- 
posed upon the writer, or upon the painter or the composer, for 
that matter. Not because there are no words or no notes or no 
colors is the sitting down before the blank paper or the empty 
canvas such a terrifying experience. The terror, rather, is the 
seemingly infinite possibility out of which the artist must carve 
exactly the right shape. To create the shape demands an exercise 
of the will. According to Edwards, 


the function of art is to make the distinction [between 
heaven and hell, between the holy and the sinful, between 
the beautiful and the ugly] unmistakable. This requires 
of the artist a stupendous assertion of will: he must 
make words convey the idea of heaven, he must force 
them to give the idea of hell. The great moments in 
Edwards’ apocalyptic sermons are such efforts of will.”* 


Emily Dickinson was fully aware of the function of will in the 
creative process. Nothing proves this fact so well as the condition 


8 Miller, Edwards, p. 160. 
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of her manuscripts as they are revealed by Thomas H. Johnson 
in his variorum edition of her poems. From the first piece in 
packet one to the last piece in packet ninety-eight, poem after 
poem appears with one or more variant words, phrases, or lines. 
Very few of the packet poems have no variant readings. Even 
some of the poems that did not find their way into the packets 
and for which Johnson has been able to discover no autograph 
copy present alternatives, thanks to Mrs. Mabel Toomis Todd, 
Emily Dickinson’s first editor. It would seem that rarely did a poem 
go down on paper without an extensive process of selection-rejec- 
tion. The variant readings in the 1775 poems run into the tens of 
thousands. And many of the alterations were made over a long 
period of time. For example, in 1862 Emily Dickinson wrote and 
sewed into packet sixteen this poem: 


Two Butterflies went out at Noon— 

And waltzed upon a Farm— 

Then stepped straight through the Firmament 
And rested, on a Beam— 


And then— together bore away 
Upon a shining Sea— 

Though never yet, in any Port— 
Their coming, mentioned— be— 


If spoken by the distant Bird— 

If met in Ether Sea 

By Frigate, or by Merchantman— 
No notice— was—to me— [533] 


At that time the poet offered “Report was not— to me—” as a 


variation for the last line. Then, about 1878, the poem attempted 
a revision of the poem which she left in an unfinished state: 


[stanza 1] 


Two Butterflies went out at Noon 

And waltzed upon a Farm 

And then espied Circumference 

Then overtook— 

And caught a ride with him— 
and tock a Bout with him— 
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[stanza 2] 


Then lost themselves and found themselves 
staked lost 
chased caught 

In eddies of the sun— 

Fathoms in 

Rapids of 

Gambols with 
of 

For Frenzy zies of 
antics in 

with 
Till Rapture missed them 
missed her footing— 
Peninsula 
Gravitation chased 
humbled— 
ejected 
foundered 
grumbled 
Until a Zephyr pushed them 
chased— 
flung— 
spurned 
scourged 
And Both were wrecked in Noon— 
drowned— 
quenched— 
whelmed— 

And they were hurled from noon— 


[stanza 3] 


To all surviving Butterflies 
Be this Fatuity 

Biography— 
Example— and monition 
To entomology—* 


Quite literally the poet cannot make up her mind, not merely with 
regard to which word or image she prefers but with regard to 
what her poem is. For the second and third stanzas in the revision, 
with all of their possibilities, move the poetic idea far away from 
that of the original piece. The multiple readings of the second 
stanza in the revision show that what is preventing Dickinson from 


* Poems, II, 410-411. 
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writing the poem is indeed the vastness of possibility. The cat- 
aloguing of substitute words is precisely the process Edwards is 
engaged in, in his making a definition of will, though with the 
difference that there Edwards, having a necessary reason for en- 
gaging possibility, is in control of his options, whereas here Emily 
Dickinson is not. 

At this very point R. P. Blackmur makes a telling attack upon 
Dickinson the poet— her verbal irresponsibility: ‘Multiplicity, 
freedom, spontaneity: these are terms for much deeper aspects of 
Dickinson notation than that which gathers itself in mere punctua- 
tion, syntax, and grammar.”** Quite rightly Blackmur sees Emily 
Dickinson’s reliance upon dashes as a reflection of her “cruel 
freedom,”’** The dashes indeed reveal her unwillingness to commit 
herself, her inability to make up her mind about what must be 
her syntax at a given point. 

The role that will and necessity play in the success of Emily 
Dickinson’s art can be seen most nicely in “Safe in their alabastar 
chambers” [216]. There are two versions of the poem, both with 
variants." The first the poet completed in 1859 and sewed into 
packet three. The second, she copied into packet thirty-seven early 
in the summer of 1861. The first stanzas in the two versions are 
virtually the same. Here is the 1859 version of stanza one: 


Safe in their Alabaster Chambers— 
Untouched by Morning 

And untouched by Noon— 

Sleep the meek members of the Resurrection— 
Rafter of satin, 

And Roof of stone. 


Here is the collation of the 1861 version of stanza one: 2. Morn- 
ing/ Morning— 4. Sleep/ Lie 5. satin,/ Satin— and Roof of 
Stone! The second stanzas, however, are totally different: 


Light laughs the breeze 

In her Castle above them— 

Babbles the Bee in a stolid Ear, 

Pipe the Sweet Birds in ignorant cadence— 

Ah, what sagacity perished here! [1859 version] 


*R. P. Blackmur, “Emily Dickinson’s Notation,” Kenyon Review, XVII 
(Spring, 1956), 225. 

* Tbid., pp. 224, 236. 

“ The variants and the notes passed to each other by Emily Dickinson and 
Susan Gilbert Dickinson are reproduced in Poems, I, 151-155. 
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Grand go the Years— in the Crescent—above them— 
Worlds scoop their Arcs— 

And Firmaments— row— 

Diadems— drop— and Doges— surrender— 
Soundless as dots— on a Disc of Snow— [1861 version] 


Johnson shows what has happened to the poem by producing a 
series of notes about it which were passed back and forth between 
the poet and her sister-in-law, Susan Gilbert Dickinson. In the 
first note Emily Dickinson presents the 1861 version of the poem 
with this message: “Perhaps this verse would please you better— 
Sue—.” The implication is clearly that Susan Dickinson had seen 
the earlier version and had not liked the second stanza. Johnson 
points out that Emily Dickinson must have been satisfied at this 
point with her own revision for the reason that she copied that 
version into packet thirty-seven. From Sue came this answer to 
Emily Dickinson’s note: 


I am not suited dear Emily with the second verse— It 
is remarkable as the chain lighning that blinds us hot 
nights in the Southern sky but it does not go with the 
ghostly shimmer of the first verse as well as the other 
one— It just occurs to me that the first verse is com- 
plete in itself it needs no other, and can’t be coupled— 
Strange things always go alone— as there is only one 
Gabriel and one Sun— You never made a peer for that 
verse, and I guess you[r] kingdom does’nt hold one— I 
always go to the fire and get warm after thinking of it, 
but I never can again—... 


It would seem that Emily Dickinson was affected by Susan 
Dickinson’s criticism, for in packet thirty-seven is still another 
version of the second stanza with these variants: 


Springs— shake the sills— 

But— the Echoes— stiffen— 

Hoar— is the window— 

And numb the door— 

Tribes— of Eclipse— in Tents— of Marble— 
Staples— of Ages— have buckled— there— 


Springs— shake the Seals— 

But the silence— stiffens— 

Frosts unhook— in the Northern Zones— 
Icicles— crawl from Polar Caverns— 
Midnight in Marble— Refutes— the Suns— 
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It is quite evident that Emily Dickinson is trying to write the 
second stanza to specification, that is, to effect the feeling of cold, 
which her sister-in-law assures her she wants to feel. The impetus 
for the lines is coming from the outside, not from within. The 
imagery deliberately, even self-consciously, is arctic. In replying 
to Susan Dickinson’s note Emily reproduced the first of the two 
stanzas that went into packet thirty-seven and asked, “Js this 
frostier?” Apparently the poet was never able to make up her 
mind about the second stanza. One of seven of Emily Dickinson’s 
poems published in the poet’s lifetime, this poem appeared in the 
Springfield Daily Republican on Saturday, March 1, 1862, with 
the title “The Sleeping.”** The poet had selected the second 
stanza-from the original 1859 version with only one change— 
cadence was altered to cadences.*® Six weeks after the publica- 
tion of this poem, April 15, 1862, Emily Dickinson wrote her first 
momentous letter to T. W. Higginson. “Safe in their alabaster 
chambers” was one of four poems she enclosed. The poem was 
untitled, and the poet used the second stanza of the 1861 version. 
The only difference between the version she sent to Higginson 
and that which she had entered in packet thirty-seven in early 
summer 1861 is that the line arrangement is not the same.*° In 
my opinion, the record of the violent changes in poetic idea, 
imagery, and language is an indication of uncertainty deep in 
the poet’s creative will. Emily Dickinson even allows the will 
of another to control the shaping of the piece. The possibilities 
in the second stanza are multiple and broad. The ideas and images 
that the poet can use to express the contrast of what is happening 
in the world above the alabaster room are many and different 
from each other. But none is inevitably and organically related to 
the first stanza. Choice, possibility, and the expression of capricious 
will prevent Emily Dickinson from writing the poem. 


The first stanza is a different matter. Susan Dickinson is right 
about its worth. It is one of the finest stanzas in the body of Emily 
Dickinson’s poetry. About it there is inevitability. The root image 
itself suggests containment— the rafter and the roof. The con- 
ception is as hard as it is limited, as hard as the suggestion of 


*% Paems, III, 1207. 
* Ibid., I, 154. 
© Tbid., I, 154-155. 
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the word alabaster, and is reinforced by the final word of the 
stanza rock. There is, too, a feeling of firmness that is carried 
both in the sense and the sound. The whole stanza alliterates 
closely. The feeling of firmness arising both from sound and sense 
is a suggestion of passive will and safety, or even of comfort. The 
dead are sleeping or lying in their own rooms; they cannot be 
affected by the outside world; among themselves there is com- 
munity in which each has a proper place— “meek members.” The 
softness of their satin rafter faces them; the hardness of the stone 
roof protects them. And though their condition is passive now, 
there is promise for their future. The white of the alabaster not 
only suggests the cold transparent white of death but also the 
whiteness of the celestial city in which they will dwell, as well as 
color of the bridal gowns that the sleepers will be wearing in the 
resurrection toward which they are passively moving. 

In these verses nothing is capricious. The sounds and words 
and images are organically and, thus, inevitably inter-related. Not 
only do the lines convey a poetic idea so highly unified as to be 
beyond paraphrase— something more than the sum total of the 
elements of the stanza— but the lines also express precisely the 
operation of creative forces in Emily Dickinson— that is, will and 
necessity are in perfect balance, the passive will of the poet is 
functioning in a way that allows what appears to be a greater and 
deeply interior will, the will of the self behind the self, to write 
the poem. In my opinion, the proper balance of creative forces is 
effected in the first stanza of this poem and not in the various 
attempts of the poet to write a second stanza because in the first 
stanza the tradition is working through the poet, because it is re- 
stricting and thus freeing the creative will of the poet. In short, for 
Emily Dickinson to write a poem is to employ language in such 
a way that necessity, in the form of time and circumstance, is 
adequately engaged by the deep or creative self. Thus the act 
of creating is the freeing of the will. 


Our own possessions— though our own— 
’Tis well to hoard anew— 

Remembering the Dimensions 

Of Possibility. [1208] 












COMEDY AND THE MANIPULATION OF 
MORAL DISTANCE: FALSTAFF AND SHYLOCK 
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N A delightful but perhaps little known fantasy, “A Dressing 

Room Secret,” Bernard Shaw has a bust of Shakespeare 
discuss the composition of some of his most famous plays, includ- 
ing Henry IV. “One evening,” says the bust, “as I was walking 
through Eastcheap with a young friend (a young man with his 
life before him), I passed a fat old man, half drunk, leering at 
a woman who ought to have been young but wasnt. The next 
moment my conscience was saying in my ear: ‘William: is this 
funny?’ I preached at my young friend until he pretended he had 
an appointment and left me. Then I went home and spoilt the 
end of the play.” Shaw has here touched on a relationship between 
comedy and morality whose exploration may offer some insight 
into the workings of comedy as a literary and especially as a 
dramatic technique. Falstaff provides one suitable focal point for 
such exploration; Shylock, a polar opposite. 

It is necessary to begin with the obvious. It is clear that, no 
matter how relative humor and morality may be throughout eras 
and societies, an individual’s sense of what is funny is no more 
relative than his standards of what is good and bad. The forces 
that have contributed to shaping them are, from the individual’s 
point of view when he is told a dirty joke and either laughs or 
is revolted, of no more relevance to the immediate situation than 
the hereditary factors which have determined his vision when he 
drives his car into another—or is able to avoid it. And the im- 
mediate situation is the one of interest to the comic writer and 
the moralist, as it is to the driver. 

The key assumption any comic writer must make is that the 
moral standards of his audience are similar to his own. I am not 
saying that people with similar moral standards necessarily have 
a similar sense of humor. But it does seem to me axiomatic that 
a significant difference between two persons’ moral standards 
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precludes a similarity in their sense of humor. Thus Pamela, 
intended for the edification of readers whose moral standards were 
about the same as Richardson’s, was almost immediately satirized 
with Shamela, intended for the amusement of readers whose moral 
standards were about the same as Fielding’s. The argument about 
Restoration comedy, from Collier to Lamb and Macaulay, con- 
cerned the morality of the plays; if they were immoral, they could 
not possibly be funny, or, to take Lamb’s point of view, since they 
were funny, they could not really be immoral. Dr. Johnson con- 
demned Congreve’s plays because their characters associated 
pleasure with vice, and a critic concerned with condemning im- 
morality is hardly likely to be laughing at it. 


Now I want to suggest the not very profound but still debatable 
notion that any judgment concerning the world of man is at least 
partially a moral judgment. “You no more regard Falstaff’s mis- 
deeds morally,” wrote A. C. Bradley in his famous essay, “The 
Rejection of Falstaff,” “than you do the much more atrocious mis- 
deeds of Punch or Reynard the Fox.” The implication seems to 
be that regarding something morally is equivalent to condemning 
it; to avoid regarding misdeeds morally, then, do not regard them 
as misdeeds. But whatever multiplicity of standards we devise 
to rationalize our prejudices, the fact remains that inconsistencies 
in our reactions do not prevent us from reacting. When we are 
confronted with something that seems to us to deserve neither 
praise nor disapproval we shrug it off with an “oh, it’s all right”; 
but such a phrase is itself a moral judgment, indicating that we 
find nothing wrong with whatever has occurred. In this sense, 
there is nothing pertaining to men that is not open to moral 
judgment, nothing, in fact, to which we do not have moral re- 
actions. The insistence that art be judged apart from morality 
cannot be obeyed. You cannot judge a work of art esthetically 
unless your moral sense is not disturbed by it, unless you are 
assured, perhaps instantaneously, that it is at the very least “all 
right.” Our quarrel with those who object to Michelangelo’s nudes 
or to Falstaff’s profanity is a disagreement occasioned by a dif- 
ference in moral sense, and when we tell people that they ought 
to look at art esthetically, not morally, we mean that they ought 
to adopt our moral standards. And we make distinctions in humor 
as we do in morality. We laugh, smile, remain grave, or frown 
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disapprovingly with the same flexibility with which we praise and 
condemn vigorously and mildly. 


The intensity of our moral reactions to art and to life is con- 
ditioned by the closeness of what happens, by the degree to which 
we are personally involved. The difference between comedy in the 
theater and in life is occasioned by what I will call the distance 
which already exists between us and the event when we are the 
audience and the event occurs on the stage. Bergson calls this 
distance the indifference—a moral term—necessary to an event to 
see it as comic. Such distance can and does, of course, exist in 
life. Somehow a suggested comparison of life with the theater 
evokes a response declaring life to be serious, emotional, and above 
all, personal, while the theater is merely an entertaining evening, 
perhaps even—to Lamb—a moral holiday; and clearly not much 
of life is vacation. But this response, aside from its shallow view 
of theater, mistakes the important part of life for the whole of it. 
There is much in life that is comic, that is at a distance from us. 
Perhaps we can create the distance consciously; Meredith advises 
us to cultivate detachment to enjoy the comedy in life. But cer- 
tainly it can be achieved for us by a dramatist so that we can 
enjoy his comedy in the theater. He has some of his distance 
ready made. 


The dramatist whose purposes are complex will not, however, 
maintain that distance as a constant. It may be a separation no 
thicker than a clown’s paint, and sometimes the clown suddenly 
turns to us without it. This happens spectacularly in the French 
movie of a few years ago, “The Red Inn.” In the closing moment 
the distance between us and the horror of the murders shrinks like 
a burst balloon, and we are left with Fernandel’s agonized face 
searing us with shame for ever having laughed at him. The shock 
lies in the suddenness with which we are asked to shift our per- 
spectives; the perspectives of the characters in the movie have 
not changed, and therefore we have not been prepared to change 
ours. Another Fernandel movie, “The Law is the Law” (co- 
starring the Italian actor Toto), illustrates the internal flexibility 
missing in “The Red Inn.” In “The Law is the Law,” the foolish 
policeman and the clever smuggler are mixed up in marital 
peculiarities all their own, and, by themselves, funny only in a 
rather conventional way. But related to Fernandel’s problem of 
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establishing his citizenship (in our world comparable to establish- 
ing identity), a problem not held in abeyance but developed from 
the start, the comedy is enormously more complex, and becomes 
significant. 


It is, I suggest, in this sort of interrelationship of elements that 
the literary significance of comedy can be appraised. In Huckle- 
berry Finn, the comedy is significant because it is related to char- 
acter as well as to social issues. Huck the comedian learns to grow 
as Huck the moralist. When he sees how deeply Jim is hurt by 
his attempt to “make a fool uv ole Jim wid a lie,” he himself is 
greatly disconcerted, and their relationship is changed as a result 
of the episode. The opportunism of the King and the Duke con- 
trasts sharply with Huck’s sense of values—“all right, then, I’ll 
go to hell!” In Henry IV, the comedy provided by Falstaff is 
significant because it represents an attitude related to the political 
struggle (“take any man’s horses”) and is thus an integral element 
of the play. And we can set Hotspur’s apotheosis of honor against 
Falstafi’s comic catechism, and even place Feeble’s remarks (“no 
man’s too good to serve’s prince”) between them. In literature, 
the significance of comedy depends on its relationship to the other 
elements in a work, not on what social question, if any, is being 
commented upon, and certainly not on an abstract question of how 
funny it is. The origins of the significant comic element are 
similarly irrelevant. John Dover Wilson reads Henry IV as 
Shakespeare’s morality play, Falstaff representing aged Vice try- 
ing to corrupt innocent Youth; Wylie Sypher finds Falstaff rooted 
in the symbolism of dim traditions, the necessary sacrifice before 
the new King can be anointed; but neither the historical nor the 
anthropological point of view tells you much more than that it is 
possible to see influences of the past on the present, and nothing 
at all about comedy as a technique. 

As Shakespeare’s bust in Shaw’s fantasy implies, looking at a 
real man often entails the whisperings of conscience. The romantic 
critics, from Morgann to Bradley and beyond (as late as 1938, 
H. B. Charlton defended Falstaff against the charge of cowardice), 
are notorious for confusing a dramatic character with a historical 
personage, and have been properly rebuked for their confusion. 
The mistake of the romantic critics was not, however, in respond- 
ing to Falstaff morally, but rather in the inconsistencies and in- 
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completeness of their response. Falstaff, wrote Bradley, is “a 
character almost purely humorous, and therefore no subject for 
moral judgments” ; yet he granted that his list of Sir John’s “mis- 
deeds” “makes an ugly picture when you look at it seriously.” His 
influential essay has led more than one eminent professor to praise 
in art what he condemns in life, as if art were some sort of chem- 
ical solution into which we can stick a piece of moral litmus paper 
when and where we like, while life is a rigorous test of our prin- 
ciples at every moment. Legitimate distinctions between art and 
life do not include any based on our moral reactions. Perception 
of Iago’s villainy rests on standards to be brought to the play, 
not created within it. 

Where the romantic critics really went wrong was in failing to 
distinguish between humor on and off the stage. A play has its 
own reality, and there is all the difference between life and the 
stage in what is amusing in the one and on the other. For example, 
when, at Shrewsbury, Hal finds Falstaff’s pistol to be a bottle of 
sack, he bursts out angrily: “What, is it a time to jest and dally 
now ?” But Bradley finds the incident amusing ; and to the audience 
(in our comfortable seats in the darkened orchestra, not hot and 
eager on the battlefield), so it is. Falstaff delights us more than 
he delights Hal because he is not real to us as he is to Hal, and 
because Hal’s conscience is not ours. We are not Falstaff’s victims, 
like the foolish Justice Shallow and Mistress Quickly; it is not 
our horses that he takes when he hastens to Hal’s coronation; he 
threatens not us but the Lord Chief Justice with revenge. Bradley 
finds Falstaff’s charm in his refusal to take anything seriously ; 
I suggest, instead, that he is delightful because we cannot take 
him seriously, or, more precisely, as long as we do not take him so. 

Bradley’s claim that Shakespeare “overshot his mark” in creat- 
ing Falstaff—that is, made him too lovable an old rascal to permit 
Hal’s final treatment of him to be viewed as justified, as Shake- 
speare must have meant it to be viewed—has been denied almost 
everywhere, most comprehensively, I believe, by Wilson. And 
indeed Bradley’s essay is full of faulty reasoning, apparent to any 
careful reader. Here I want merely to add one more voice against 
Bradley’s, from the point of view I have tried to elaborate so far. 
The Falstaff scenes in Henry IV, taken in sequence (one of Brad- 
ley’s mistakes is that he juggles them to get at Falstaff’s char- 
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acter), exhibit the comic technique at its very best. The flexibility 
of the moral distance between Falstaff and all the other characters, 
especially, of course, Hal, is made apparent from the first. No one 
in the play thinks of Falstaff as a lovable old rascal. Even Hal’s 
opening speech—‘‘What a devil hast thou to do with the time of 
the day ?”—is not free of contempt. Still, at Shrewsbury, although 
his obituary of Falstaff, delivered over the feigning knight’s 
prostrate body, is certainly not sentimental, Hal does say that he 
“could have better spared a better man.” The least sympathetic 
view of Falstaff, the Chief Justice’s, is temporarily modified by the 
reputation the fat knight has acquired for his supposed slaying of 
the rebel Hotspur: “Your day’s service at Shrewsbury hath a 
little gilded over your night’s exploit on Gadshill.” But when 
Falstaff executes his silly little revenge on the Chief Justice for 
ignoring his officiousness (Part II, II, ii), the Chief Justice has 
the last word—“thou art a great fool”—and so Falstaff indeed 
appears in this scene. Gradually the moral distance that is manip- 
ulated on the stage between Falstaff and the other characters 
through their various and shifting points of view becomes moral 
distance manipulated between Falstaff and the audience. The 
cowardice Falstaff exhibits in Part I, first at Gadshill and then at 
Shrewsbury, is inoffensive from the point of view of the audience 
because he finds such clever ways of justifying it. But it is the 
same cowardice in Part II, made clear by the stage directions of 
Doll’s asides, when (in II, iv) Bardolph throws Pistol out of the 
Boar’s Head and Falstaff, boasting and blustering, takes all the 
credit. When there is no Prince to amuse or lie to be exploited, 
Falstaff is not funny but ridiculous. Almost immediately after- 
wards the unpleasantness of the scene, which begins with a drunken 
brawl instigated by a prostitute, is heightened when Falstaff and 
Doll start some preliminary lovemaking. That mere discrepancy 
or incongruity is no guarantee of comedy is evident in this scene 
even to Bradley, who otherwise enjoys “the incongruity of .. . 
the infirmities of Falstaff’s age and his youthful lightness of heart.” 
For in this lovemaking Falstaff is, as Bradley says, “not a humorist 
but a mere object of mirth.” The sarcasm of the Prince and Poins, 
who, disguised as drawers, observe the proceedings, at last 
equalizes the moral distance between Falstaff and the other char- 
acters and the moral distance which has been steadily increasing 
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between Falstaff and the audience. When Doll says “I love thee 
better than I love e’er a scurvy young boy of them all,” Falstaff, 
as flattered a fool as any in Restoration comedy, eagerly asks: 
“What stuff wilt have a kirtle of? I shall receive money o’ Thurs- 
day. Shalt have a cap tomorrow. A merry song, come! It grows 
late; we'll to bed. Thou’t forget me when I am gone.” This is 
not a witty, pointed quip spoken by a man who knows how to value 
protestations of affection from a prostitute, but a disconnected and 
querulous request for further assurance from her. 

The application of this perspective of comic technique to Fal- 
staff’s role in the play has not, I am aware, resulted in any new 
conclusion. But there are essentially only two positions to take 
concerning Falstaff, Dr. Johnson’s and Bradley’s, and interest in 
contemporary analyses of Falstaff must focus on the reasons why 
the analyst chooses one side or the other. Still, having claimed 
so much already about the technique of achieving the purposes of 
comedy, I may as well claim more. Attention to the manipulation 
of moral distance in comedy may help the audience not only to 
recognize the gradual development of a character, and the signif- 
icance of that development, but also the Jack of such development, 
and the significance of that lack. 

The best example I can think of to illustrate what I mean is 
Shylock’s famous speech in Act III, Scene i, of The Merchant of 
Venice, beginning “Hath not a Jew eyes?” As was recently pointed 
out by Ralph Nash in the Shakespeare Quarterly, most “defenses” 
of Shylock rest on this speech; although Shylock is imbued in 
other lines with a human dimension, a fullness of characterization 
obviously lacking in Marlowe’s Barabas, it is this speech, more 
than any other, which seems to many critics to chill the comedy 
and justify a persecuted Jew. Charles Norton Coe (Shakespeare’s 
Villains) finds the speech “truly pathetic . . . one that reveals 
Shylock’s predicament both as an individual and as a member 
of an afflicted race.” Norman T. Carrington, in his pamphlet on 
the play in the Notes on Chosen English Texts series, regards the 
appeal “unanswerable.” As with Falstaff, some critics think that 
Shakespeare “overshot his mark” in creating Shylock, some do 
not: Coe concludes that “the human quality of the Jew is over- 
done,” John Palmer (Comic Characters of Shakespeare) sees in 
the play “a comedy in which ridicule does not exclude compassion, 
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in which sympathy and detachment are reconciled in the irony 
which is necessarily achieved by the comic spirit in a serene pres- 
entation of things as they are.” And these are the comments of 
moderates. A number of Jewish writers have surrounded Shylock 
with a mist of romanticism and irrelevance, exemplified, with a 
show of historical scholarship, by Myer Landa’s The Shylock 
Myth, and, with a show of hard common sense, by Harry Golden’s 
essay on Shylock in Only in America, The memoirs of a well- 
known Jewish actor of the great German theater of the twenties, 
Alexander Granach’s Da Geht Ein Mensch, contain perhaps the 
wildest Shylock fantasy in print, no longer even a logical extension 
of Maurice Morgann’s eighteenth-century dictum that Shake- 
speare’s characters should be regarded as historical rather than 
dramatic beings. The argument usually rests on the fact of Shake- 
speare’s authorship: “But this was SHAKESPEARE,” writes 
Golden. Bardolatry, a misplaced sense of identification, and the 
influence of actors have all appeared to lend substance to the 
cry, reported by Heinrich Heine in his essay on Jessica, of the 
English lady watching a performance of the play: “The poor man 
is wronged !” 

By itself, the speech does seem to be a sudden shortening of the 
moral distance between Shylock and the audience. The Jew’s claim 
to his essential humanity, lifted over Antonio’s abuse of him and 
Shylock’s hatred of a business rival, seems meant to speak for the 
persecuted of any age. But the speech is not delivered directly to 
the audience, and there is no sign of moral distance becoming 
flexible between the characters on the stage. The speech makes 
no impression on Salanio and Salarino, to whom Shylock is talk- 
ing. As they leave upon being summoned by Antonio’s servant, 
Tubal approaches and Salanio exits saying: “Here comes another 
of the tribe. A third cannot be matched, unless the Devil himself 
turn Jew.” And there follows the dialogue between Shylock and 
Tubal. 

Now this dialogue, in which it is apparent that Shylock’s mis- 
fortune is hardly greater than Tubal’s enjoyment of it, is the only 
occasion in the play when we hear one Jew talking to another 
without any need to dissemble or to strut, as before Christians. 
And what we see is one cur feeding upon another. As soon as 
Tubal tells Shylock that he could not find Jessica, Shylock forgets 
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about the human “organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions” 
he has just boasted of, and reverts to wolfishness: “A diamond 
gone, cost me two thousand ducats in Frankfort! The curse never 
fell upon our nation till now, I never felt it till now.”. (This 
terrible egomania hardly jibes with Carrington’s remark that “one 
of the most admirable traits in Shylock is his staunch loyalty to 
his race and religion.”) And it must be emphasized that the di- 
alogue between Shylock and Tubal is separated from the famous 
speech only by a few lines which serve as stage business, not as 
a signal to the audience to adjust its moral perspective. What we 
have, in effect, is Shylock’s pretensions to humanity shown up 
not only by the snarl at the end of the speech (“The villainy you 
teach me I will execute, and it shall go hard but I will better 
the instruction”), but also by his behavior with Tubal. The answer 
to the questions Shylock asks in his speech is “so has a wolf, a 
dog, a cur”—all of which he is constantly called. 

To read the speech as a sudden outburst of the dramatist’s 
humanitarian feelings, peculiarly anticipating the sort of liberalism 
to be avowed in some parts of the world more than three centuries 
later, misses another point: that a Christian has a Christian soul, 
and this no Jew can have. The spectacle of a cruel and greedy 
Jew claiming his humanity as a reason to revenge himself upon a 
Christian, and leaving out of his catalogue of the human char- 
acteristics he possesses everything spiritual, probably did not im- 
press Shakespeare’s audience as it might one which has seen— 
or at least has heard of—The Diary of Anne Frank. What takes 
place between Shylock and Tubal is wolfishness. True friendship, 
a spiritual relationship, is exemplified in the magnanimity of 
Christians such as Antonio; Jews and wolves are incapable of it, 
and therefore do not deserve magnanimity. 

At the end of the play Shylock has lost his ducats, daughter, 
revenge, and religion, a humiliation so complete as to make the 
English lady’s cry understandable. But Shylock has escaped with 
his life, which is more than he had intended for Antonio, and the 
loss of any but the true religion is clearly no loss at all. Shylock’s 
humiliation is no more out of proportion to his behavior than is 
the rejection of Falstaff to the fat knight’s. Further, Lancaster 
qualifies Falstaff’s banishment in his explanatory speech at the 
end of Henry IV, and in an opposite manner but with a similar 
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effect, the mercy shown Shylock is made evident by Gratiano’s 
lines: “In christening shalt thou have two godfathers. Had I been 
judge, thou shouldst have had ten more, to bring thee to the 
gallows, not the font.” 

Moral distance, then, is not manipulated between the characters 
of The Merchant of Venice as it is between Falstaff and the others 
of Henry IV. “Shakespeare,” writes Carrington, “makes us see 
Shylock not only as the other characters see him, but as he sees 
himself.” Exactly. Shakespeare does the same thing in Twelfth 
Night with Malvolio. That Malvolio has remained an “object of 
mirth” for us while Shylock has not is surely due to a manipula- 
tion of moral distance in which Shakespeare had no part. 

The assumption of the comic writer, that in general those who 
will see his play or read his work share his moral standards, is 
a shot in the dark, which becomes darker as time passes. Signif- 
icant satire on the human condition, like Animal Farm or Gul- 
liver’s Travels, presents its comedy of man as pig or pigmy within 
a structure founded on the moral approbation of the reader, not 
on the erudition of a scholar. Yet Swift already needs sympathetic 
explicators in many college classrooms, and Orwell himself 
imagined a time in which the morality underlying Animal Farm, 
and therefore its humor, will be incomprehensible. Perhaps some- 
thing like this has happened with Shylock. But at its best, comic 
technique can transcend at least some of the fluctuations in moral 
standards by making the moral distance between the event and 
the audience flexible. The prerequisite to this is to make moral 
distance flexible between the characters on the stage. And such 
flexibility—or the lack of it—remains ascertainable from the text. 
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Everything written is as good as it is dramatic. ... 
A dramatic necessity goes deep into the nature of the 
sentence. Sentences are not different enough to hold the 
attention unless they are dramatic. ... All that can save 
them is the speaking tone of voice somehow entangled 
in the words and fastened to the page for the ear of the 
imagination. 

Robert Frost, 
Introduction to A Way Out? 


HE auditor is aware almost immediately of some quality in | 
Frost’s poetry deep in the nature of the sentence, something 
entangled in the words, something dramatic. Reuben Brower 
defines it as “a wonderful blend of manners, a poise between two 
voices, the high-poetic-apocalyptic and the down-to-earth, cau- 
tiously speculative.”? Frost’s poetry, however, is as much a blend 
of meanings as of manner. His voices are the debaters who supply 
the drama of his verse; life in its stinging twig-lash of detail 
debates against the desire for withdrawal from detail to a zone 
of serene contemplation. Escape, however, from “all this now too 
much for us” leads to the inevitable swing back to earth, “the 
right place for love,” the only place where promises may be kept. 
Ultimately, Frost’s poetry neither accepts nor rejects the anti- 
thesis of involvement and withdrawal; it does both, thus indicating | 
that the blending of opposing views is for Frost a key to life. 
What Lawrance Thompson calls Frost’s “sense of simultaneous 
separateness and integration’”® can be traced in small components 
of Frost’s poetry to the movement back and forth from voice to 








The quotations from Frost’s poems in this essay are from COMPLETE 
POEMS OF ROBERT FROST, Copyright 1930, 1949 by Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., publishers. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 

® Fields of Light (New York, 1951), p. 23. 

* Robert Frost (Minneapolis, 1959), p. 14. 
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voice, a movement which results often in a seeming balance be- 
tween alternatives. Sometimes the commonplace interjects with 
a fact which undercuts its rival’s rising inspiration; often the 
poetic interrupts to transcend the mundane preoccupations of its 
country cousin. The latter movement, the “Sudden Elevation,” is 
illustrated in two lines from “Birches :” 


Such heaps of broken glass to sweep away 
You’d think the inner dome of heaven had fallen. 


The approach to a lucid and deiicate image is strewn with heaps 
of broken glass, crossed with the suggestion of a household chore, 
prefaced with an apologetic “you’d think.” Then, “the inner dome 
of heaven!” The ironic sound so characteristic of Frost results 
from the echo of the commonplace which undercuts the image. 
The lines demonstrate in microcosm the poem’s overall movement 
from “considerations” to exhilaration and, in “had fallen,” the 
gravitational pull back to earth again. Reality and inspiration find 
themselves ultimately in equipoise. 

Frost’s frequent evolution from the specific to the abstract is 
controlled by the placement of his conflicting voices : 


He saw her from the bottom of the stairs 

Before she saw him. She was starting down, 

Looking back over her shoulder at some fear. 
“Home Burial” 


To the ear it is prose until the unexpected “fear.” The introduction 
of “some fear” as if it were an object to be glanced at over one’s 
shoulder, at once fulfills and refutes the voice which has moved 
up the stairs with such a matter-of-fact tone; ironic impact results 
from the contradiction of the prosy voice by the sudden ominous 
abstract. Similar effect, but different tone, is achieved in “An 
Old Man’s Winter Night:” 


What kept his eyes from giving back the gaze 
Was the lamp tilted near them in his hand. 

What kept him from remembering what it was 
That brought him to that creaking room was age. 


Again, the final word abruptly subsumes mere detail to a plane 
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which at once admits detail and moves beyond it. As Randall 
Jarrell has said of Frost, “. . . sometimes there will be a sudden 
rise, an unlooked for intensity and elevation, that have a con- 
clusiveness and magnificence we are hardly able to explain.”* 

So it is in poem after poem; the prose voice—mundane, col- 
loquial, or specific—is countered suddenly by the dissenting voice 
of poetry: 


Murphy’s idea was that a man like Paul 

Wouldn’t be spoken to about a wife 

In any way the world knew how to speak. 
“Paul’s Wife” 


The initial colloquialism compact with the unevocative Irish name 
manages to find its way to the final line, simple yet elevated, sug- 
gestive of a language beyond words. 


My long two-pointed ladder’s sticking through a tree 
Toward heaven still, .. . 
“After Apple-Picking” 


The wordy noise of the specific suddenly gives way to the voice 
of poetry rising above the ladder-points. Again and again the 
pattern is repeated; the disarming sound of the mundane sur- 
renders to the elevated voice of implications. A chimney resting 
on a shelf suddenly becomes a metaphor for unfulfilled dreams: 


A shelf’s for a clock or vase or picture, 
But I don’t see why it should have to bear 
A chimney that only would serve to remind me 
Of castles I used to build in air, 
“The Kitchen Chimney” 


The finite expands rapidly to immeasurable dimensions: 


Word I was in the house alone 
Somehow must have gotten abroad, 
Word I was in my life alone, 
Word I had no one left but God. 
“Bereft” 


“Poetry and the Age (New York, 1955), p. 51. 
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The sudden projection into the realm of poetry is linked to the 
desire for escape from “open land/ Or Highway :” 


One of my wishes is that those dark trees, 
So old and firm they scarcely show the breeze, 
Were not, as ’twere, the merest mask of gloom, 
But stretched away unto the edge of doom. 
“Into My Own” 


Perhaps no poem so magnificently demonstrates the Sudden 
Elevation as does “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening.” The 
alchemy of the last two lines is anticipated by the careful place- 
ment of voices: 


My little horse must think it queer 
To stop without a farmhouse near 
Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evening of the year. 


He gives his harness bells a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake. 
The only other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy flake. 


The narrow desire for creature comfort is balanced in each 
quatrain against the aesthetic sweep of its conclusion. We are 
prepared then for the alternation of voices in the closing quatrain. 
The hypnotic tug of “The woods . . . lovely, dark and deep,” is 
countered by the recollection of “promises to keep.” Then, the 
last two lines: 


And miles to go before I sleep, 
And miles to go before I sleep. 


Regardless of what Frost may say about how he came to repeat 
the line,® the change in meaning in the repetition has been care- 
fully prepared. We expect the last line to extend implications 
further than does its predecessor. It does, of course; yet for all 

* Frost has confided that he made his exit with a repeated line when he 
did not want another quatrain and did not have another quatrain in him. 


The conditions imposed by his rime scheme are discussed by John Ciardi, 
“Robert Frost: The Way to the Poem,” The Saturday Review (April 


12, 1958). 
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analysis of preparation, a miracle remains, somehow beyond ex- 
planation. The lines differ in meaning, suggesting the conflict be- 
tween the specific and the intangible which the poem develops; 
the lines are literally the same, implying the resolution which the 
speaker ultimately achieves over and above his conflict. Ironically, 
it is the poetic voice which implies the speaker’s over-riding com- 
mitment to the world of obligations. 


The movement from specific to poetic is reversed when Frost 
reverses the position of his voices. The commonplace or the 
colloquial often exercises a restraining influence on the voice of 
poetry: 


You could not tell, and yet it looked as if 
The shore was lucky in being backed by cliff, 
The cliff in being backed by continent ; 
It looked as if a night of dark intent 
Was coming, and not only a night, an age. 
“Once By the Pacific” 


” 6 


“It looked as if,” “lucky,” “and not only,” “was” (Frost usually 
ignores the subjunctive) ; the language counters the cliff which 
gradually stretches out to continent ; counters the ominous sugges- 
tion of an approaching “night of dark intent” and the increment, 
“age.” The sober theme is imparted with a voice that balances the 
poem in its ironic poise. 


“No, but he hurt my heart the way he lay 
And rolled his old head on that sharp-edged chair-back.” 
“The Death of the Hired Man” 


Even such close-packed sound devices as alliteration and internal 
rime are mitigated by the monosyllabic simplicity and harsh 
spondee of “sharp-edged chair-back.” The poem culminates in an 
implied harmony between Warren, who thinks in terms of “every 
forkful” of hay, and Mary, who waits to see if “that small sailing 
cloud/ Will hit or miss the moon.” It can be read as an amelioration 
of the terrifying discord of “Home Burial.” While Amy of “Home 
Burial” misses her husband’s point about the birch fence, Mary 
would not. 

When Frost examines nature’s potential for producing terror, 
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he does so disarmingly, like the Emily Dickinson of “Apparently 
with no surprise .. .” 


. . Like the ingredients of a witches’ broth— 
A snow-drop spider, a flower like a froth, 
And dead wings carried like a paper kite. 
“Design” 


The homey final simile, suggestive of childhood’s innocence, at 
once diminishes the sinister implications of the scene and en- 
hances them.® Once a creature which could control its movements, 
the flimsy moth is now held in the whim of some force as invisible 


as the wind. Possibly the “dimpled spider, fat and white,” is an 
agent of some inscrutable dark design; in its ambiguity it is a 
microscopic Moby Dick." 

With the “Unexpected Letdown,”® the evocative voice clambers 


down to encounter the specific: 


The house had gone to bring again 

To the midnight sky a sunset glow. 

Now the chimney was all of the house that stood, .. . 
“The Need of Being Versed in Country Things” 


The image of a midnight fire culminating in a finely balanced sec- 
ond line is brought to earth by the harsh focus on the only re- 
main‘ng tangible. While Frost has suggested that a poet becomes 
increasingly committed to a set pattern of development as he 
writes,» few poets, given the first two lines, could resist the 
temptation to complete a euphonious quatrain or to describe the 


®* The effect produced by linking death and childhood is similar to that of 
“Apparently With no Surprise. . . . 

™The similarity is probably not accidental. Frost has confided that the 
blank whiteness of “Desert Places” may be an echo of Melville’s “The 
Whiteness of the Whale” in Moby Dick. Leo Marx, “The Humanities,” 
The Amherst Alumni News (Fall, 1960), p. 8. 

® Even where Frost employs understatement per se, the term is inadequate 
before the effect of such lines as “One could do worse than be a swinger 
of birches,” “Or just some human sleep, » “  .. for destruction ice/ Is also 
great/ And would suffice.” An interesting study could be made to determine 
whether Frost’s understatement is more a New England pattern of speech 
than a poetic device. Netice the restraint which the colloquial “could do 
worse,” “just some,’ ’ and “is also great” lend to the lines. 

°In his essay “The Constant Symbol,” The Poems of Robert Frost 
(Modern Library, New York, 1946). The essay provides corroboration from 
a poet’s standpoint of the theme of “The Road Not Taken.” 
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place as once it had been.’® But then the refutation by the third 
line of romantic or sentimental possibilities, seconded by the | 
disaster which has resulted from the reversal of the appropriate , 
roles of house and chimney, implies the speaker’s awareness of 

“country things,” a reality not long to remain abeyant in Frost’s 

poetry. Mere imagery may surrender to practicality: 


The view was all in lines 
Straight up and down of tall slim trees 
Too much alike to mark or name a place by... . 
“The Wood-Pile” 


She bellows on a knoll against the sky. 
Her udder shrivels and the milk goes dry. 
“The Cow in Apple Time” 


Mere imagery may become suddenly specific : 


A cloud comes over the sunlit arch, 

A wind comes off a frozen peak, 

And you’re two months back in the middle of March. 
“Two Tramps in Mud Time” 


An actual voice may interrupt the smooth flow of image and 
metaphor : 


And we saw him, or thought we saw him, dim and gray, 
Like a shadow against the curtain of falling flakes. 
“T think the little fellow’s afraid of the snow. .. .” 
“The Runaway” 


The voice may interrupt even its own poetic outpouring: 


“Sand grains should sugar in the natal dew 

The babe born to the desert, the sand storm 

Retard mid-waste my cowering caravans— 

There are bees in this wall.” He struck the clapboards, . . . 
“The Black Cottage” 


Reality may assert itself even as the speaker tries to escape 
“into his own.” In “An Encounter,” for example, he has yielded 


” The third quatrain describes the past in terms of the barn which, like 
the chimney, is still standing. 
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evidently to the tug of the woods but finds himself “sorry I ever 
left the road I knew.” He struggles on, nevertheless, and seems 
on the brink of an indefinable and involuntary fulfillment: 


I paused and rested on a sort of hook 

That had me by the coat as good as seated, 

And since there was no other way to look, 

Looked up toward heaven, and there against the blue, 
Stood over me a resurrected tree, . 


The potential for inspiration, however, is destroyed as the symbol 
of immortality is discovered to be only a telephone pole, symbol 
of civilization’s omnipresence : 


u here: said. ere aren’t you nowadays! 
“You here?” I said. “Wh ent days?” 


The telephone pole with its ironic resemblance to the cross has 
on it only more hurried messages “from men to men,” nothing 
there, of course, from God. Countering the disillusionment of this 
encounter and that of “The Door in the Dark,” however, is the 
withdrawal into “a time made simple by the loss/ Of detail” in 
“Directive,” where fulfillment is realized: 


Here are your waters and your watering place. 
Drink and be whole again beyond confusion. 


The drama of Robert Frost’s poetry is indeed “entangled in 
the words and fastened to the page for the ear of the imagina- 
tion.” His is the line that can trust itself to go by contraries: 


He moves in darkness as it seems to me,... 


“Mending Wall” 


The two voices sound almost simultaneously ; the harsh judgment 
implicit in the image of a man groping through a Stone-Age night 
is tempered immediately by the apologetic colloquialism. Balanc- 
ing the voice of poetry against that of the colloquial or the tangible 
as it does, Frost’s line has two effects by which his stature as a 
poet may some day be measured; he either pushes his poem a step 
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closer to the sphere of the reader, as with this glacier-person in 
“Directive,” 


The ledges show lines ruled southeast northwest, 
The chisel work of an enormous Glacier 
That braced its feet against the Arctic Pole. 


Or he guides his auditor expertly into the realm of suggestion, as 
with this ax-handle snake in “The Ax-Helve,” 


But now he brushed the shavings from his knee 
And stood the ax there on its horses’s hoof, 
Erect, but not without its waves, as when 

The snake stood up for evil in the Garden, .. . 


The reader is prodded, gently, to do what Frost, it seems, wishes 
him to do—to move back and forth, or up and down, with the 
voices between the worlds of reality and imagination. While Frost’s 
speakers, like “A Lone Striker,” often seem to desire total dis- 
engagement from the world which compartments itself away from 
meaning (satirized in “Departmental”’) or from the world which 
ignores its potential poetry (scathed in “Neither Out Far Nor In 
Deep”), the counterbalancing pull asserts itself strongly in 
“Birches,” in “Stopping By Woods ... ,” and in “Not Quite 
Social :” 


You may taunt me with not being able to flee the earth. 
You have me there, but loosely as I would be held. 

The way of understanding is partly mirth. 

I would not be taken as ever having rebelled. 


Rebellion would mean total adherence to one alternative, either 
absolute withdrawal or complete immersion. This, in turn, would 
result in a static elimination of truth: 


They say the truth will make you free. 
My truth will bind you slave to me.’ 


The truth of this couplet points to the reason why Frost’s poetry 
seems to balance itself between alternatives, between free will and 


11 See Thompson, op. cit., p. 17. 
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determinism in “The Road Not Taken,” between toughness and 
sentiment in “The Need of Being Versed in Country Things,” be- 
tween plan and coincidence in “Design,” between practicality and 
compassion in “The Death of the Hired Man,” and, of course, 
between escape and return, inspiration and reality. The seeming 
simultaneous poise, however, is the product of the back and forth 
movement between the dissident voices within the poem. Ultimately, 
what Frost says of the threads of the knitting mill may be said 
of his voices—that he “not so much tied as made them blend.” 
Of his meaning, it may be said that life is “good, both going and 
coming back,” and, in fact, that the back and forth movement 
between two normally antithetical worlds represents the way to 
supreme harmony, above all debate, dissonance, or refutation, the 
means whereby one may “become whole again beyond confusion.” 











SOCIOLOGY AND THE PROBLEM 
OF RELIGIOUS INTERACTION 


Hetmut R. WAGNER 
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NY attempt to analyze “religion” with the help of scientific 

—in contrast to ontological and theological—procedures, is 
subject to at least one precondition: the investigator must abstain 
from exploring the “essence” of religious phenomena. He is obliged 
to confine himself to the study of “that which appears,” i.e., that 
which is accessible to his observation. His substantive statements, 
concerning a religious as well as any other subject-matter, must 
be verifiable and, by the same token, refutable by accepted scientific 
methods; and his theoretical statements must be such that they 
lead to the formulation of hypotheses which, in turn, can be sub- 
jected to empirical tests. 

These rules seem obvious enough. If they are mentioned here, 
it is because numerous writers who have purported to study re- 
ligion “scientifically,” have time and again violated them. Some 
theologians, philosophers, psychologists, and sociologists, in this 
respect, have been guilty of various transgressions of the canons 
of scientific procedure. On the other hand, a narrow interpretation 
of the scientific requirements of investigation has led to an un- 
warranted restriction of the scope and the subject-matter of the 
study of religion. Sociologists, for instance, have often confined 
themselves to a study of broad religious institutions, of the struc- 
tures of large-scale religious organizations, of the mass effects of 
religious behavior in extended fields of social life, and the societal 
functions of religious values, customs, and rituals. 

Investigations of this type have yielded valuable results, but 
they have ignored the study of religious experiences, simply be- 
cause such experiences were irrelevant for the purposes of studies 
which were carried out on the “macro-cultural” level. Only by 
shifting his frame of reference from this level to that of “molecular” 
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social processes, that is, of processes involving the behavior of indi- 
viduals within the confines of concrete social situations, will an 
investigator be abie to bring “religious experience” into the focus 
of the social sciences. Whether he should consider such a shift 
depends entirely on his basic interests, and his scientific curiosity. 

The present study discusses the possibilities for setting up a 
sociological frame of reference which would allow the investigation 
of religious experiences. For this purpose, I will have to define 
‘religion’ not in “institutional” terms, but in terms of “belief.” 
Thus, heuristically, I shall characterize ‘religion’ as a belief in 
the existence of supernatural powers which are assumed to 
influence the fate of men, and with which they must come to 
terms for either their material, moral, or spiritual well-being 
“within this world,” or for the sake of their souls in an “other 
world.” The problem, then, is whether such a definition can be 
fitted into a frame of reference which satisfies the conditions of 
scientific objectivity. Utilizing our definition tentatively as a point 
of departure, we will have to approach the study of religious 
phenomena on that level on which religious belief can be observed, 
that is, on the level of personal conduct. Only when a psychologist 
or a sociologist focuses on individuals who “behave religiously,” 
can he study “religious behavior.” 

There are social scientists who deny the possibility of such an 
approach. Fashioning their work after the model of the natural 
sciences, they declare that subjective experiences are inaccessible 
to “scientific” observation, or else dispose of them unscientifically 
as nonsense or delusion. We may, and in fact have no choice 
but to, grant the subjectivity of religious as well as other personal 
experiences. Yet, we may challenge the conclusion that such ex- 
periences are thus beyond the pale of scientific investigation. 

Of course, observers have no access to the essence of religious 
experiences. Nevertheless, they may be able to understand them, 
that is, to grasp the meanings which the experiencing individuals 
ascribe to them. Such an understanding is possible for at least 
three reasons. 

(1) Individuals perceive, imagine, experience, and communicate 
in sensory, psychological, and linguistic forms which are 
shared by others and which are “understandable” at least 
within a particular cultural context. In many cases, they 
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are the formal elements of a “universe of discourse and 
meaning” which is social in character. 

(2) Members of specific cultural and particular religious 
communities frequently share religious experiences, or 
experience their religion in similar fashions. In this sense, 
these become inter-subjective experiences, that is social 
phenomena. 

(3) An individual’s reflection on, and communication about, 
his religious experiences tend to lean more or less heavily 
on the body of thought in which the collective religious 
beliefs and orientations of his cultural community are em- 

_ bedded. 

Thus, phenomenologically private experience can be made known 
to others to a degree. They may be reported in linguistic and 
thought forms which are commonly used. The reports, in turn, 
may be immediately plausible to persons who themselves have had 
similar experiences (for instance: feeling elated in a peculiar way 
during a religious service). Finally, acquaintance with the cul- 
tural belief system facilitates an understanding of the subjective 
religious orientations of individuals which are reported in the lan- 
guage and the imagery of the collective creed. Assuming, then, the 
existence of various routes of access to our problem, we may first 
inquire to what degree these routes have been opened by prior 
explorations. 


II 


Various phenomenological theories of the Self, most of them 
developed in the first quarter of the present century, strongly sug- 
gested not only an intersubjective origin of personality but also 
the emergence of a quasi-social matrix within which the mind of 
any individual operates. Charles Horton Cooley, in 1902, advanced 
his famous theory of the “looking-glass self,” according to which 
the individual gains his self-feeling only because he mirrors his 
personality in both the observed and the imagined effects he has on 
others. Ten years later, William E. Hocking developed his con- 
cept of the “Other Mind”: “The Self is found limited and indi- 
vidualized by no other than Other Selfhood.” This, he suggested, 
constitutes “our fundamental social experience”; it is “not an 
interference, but an immediate experience,” and conveys immediate 
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and “actual meanings.” In the same vein, in 1916, George A. Coe 
referred to the “social immediacy” of the self, in which “the ex- 
perience of being an individual is per se an experience of other 
individuals.” Finally, in George H. Mead’s theory, the self is 
described as “essentially a social structure” which “arises in social 
experience.” Awareness of one’s self, Mead added, asserts itself 
in the social form of the dialogue: “The very process of thinking 
is ... simply an inner conversation that goes on. . . .” But more, 
in this dialogue one is “responding to one’s self as another responds 
whe 


All four of these authors were aware that this particular social 
matrix of self-feeling and self-conception plays an important role 
in the religious experiences of individuals. Mead suggested that 
“the religious attitude,” within the individual self, expresses a 
“relation of the social stimulus to the world at large, the carrying- 
over of the social attitude to the larger world.” The (religious) 
person, then, “spreads” the “social situation . . . over the entire 
world.” Coe insisted that it is the inter-subjective immediacy of 
persons which “keeps religion alive”: the idealization of one’s 
experience of others brings about the “discovery” of the deity 
and finds its “culminating expression in fellowship with a divine 
being.” Hocking argued that the individual’s immediate experience 
of the “Other Mind” leads directly to an immediate and “conscious 
knowledge in experience of a being” which may well be “identified 
with God.” Such knowledge “will be present chiefly in my persistent 
sense of reality in that with which I am dealing, and in those 
fellow minds with whom I converse.” 


Cooley expressed the close relationship between man’s basic 
experience of the “social self” and his comprehension of religious 
relationships in the following manner: The “devotion to ideal per- 
sons” is a frequent human trait which manifests itself in “hero- 
worship” as well as the “worship of the ideal persons of religion” : 
“Both are expressions of that intrinsically social or communicative 
nature of human thought and sentiment” which Cooley postulated 
in his theory of personality. “The ideal persons of religion,” he 
explained, “are not fundamentally different, psychologically or 
sociologically, from other persons; they are personal ideas built 
up in the mind out of the material at its disposal, and serving to 
appease its need for a sort of intercourse that will give scope to 
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reverence, submission, trust, and self-expanding enthusiasm.” But, 
most important, “All ideals of personality are derived from inter- 
course”; thus, we may conclude, “ideal persons of religion” come 
to play a role in the minds of their “hosts” which is not funda- 
mentally different from that played by actual persons -in their 
everyday life. 

The German sociologist Georg Simmel, in one of his earlier 
articles on the sociology of religion, came independently to con- 
clusions which supported Cooley’s theory. He insisted that “it is 
the inter-individual forms of life which often give their content 
to religious ideas.” It can be said, he added, “that religion, what- 
ever else it may be, consists of forms of social relationships which, 
separated from their empirical content, become independent and 
have substances of their own attributed to them.” Thus, religious 
relationships assume the patterns of human relationships.” 

Hocking, the religious philosopher, Coe, the psychologist of re- 
ligion, Mead, the behavioristic philosopher, Cooley, the social- 
psychologist, and Simmel, the analytical sociologist, all gave similar 
phenomenological descriptions of both the self and the religious 
experiences to which empirical selves refer. Their theories, of 
course, offer no clue as to the essence of these experiences ; rather, 
they describe the “psychological” forms in which they occur. 


III 


” 


This “phenomenology of religious experience,” is of interest to 
sociologists since it stresses the basically “social” character of the 
experiencing minds. However, it does not thereby constitute a 
“sociology of religious experience,” but rather the prolegomenon 
for such a sociology. In order to bring the discussion onto a socio- 
logical level, it is necessary to shift from a characterization of inter- 


Charles Horton Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, New York, 
Scribner’s, 1902, pp. 152-153, 280, 281. 

William E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience, Yale 
University Press, 1912, pp. 288; 295, 296. 

George A. Coe, The Psychology of Religion, University of Chicago Press, 
1916, pp. 250, 259, 325. 

George Hi. Mead, Mind, Self and Society, University of Chicago Press, 
1934, pp. 140, 141; 275. 

Georg Simmel, uA Contribution to the Sociology of Religion,” American 
Journal of Sociology, vol. XI, pp. 359-376 (1905). Reprinted in a special 
issue of the same Journal, vol. LX, 6, part Two, 1955; p. 11. 
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subjective processes, which occur within individual minds, to a 
description of interactive processes which take place between 
persons. 

The interpretation of religious phenomena in terms of inter- 
actional conceptions is possibly ageless. Within the Judaic-Christian 
tradition, it is suggested by the most ancient description of God’s 
relationship to his devoted servants: “. . . the Lord spake unto 
Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend.” (Exodus, 
33:11.) In very recent times, theologians, religious philosophers, 
and psychologists of religion have resorted to interactional inter- 
pretations of religion. Thus, the renowned Swiss theologian, C. A. 
Bernouilli, viewed religion as “a process of vital and reciprocal 
interplay” between the human and the supernatural. The Amer- 
ican philosopher of religion, William Ernest Hocking, defined 
prayer or worship as “an act of . . . communication or transaction 
with God wherein will answers will.” In a contribution to the 
psychology of religion, Paul E. Johnson considered “social co- 
operation” between man and his god as one of two main char- 
acteristics of religion per se, the other being “response to a creator 
of values.”? 

These writers reason from the premise of the existence of God, 
even though they no longer imagine him to assume material form 
every time he addresses himself to, or is addressed by, humans. 
They nevertheless postulate, and seemingly experience, God as 
a divine partner in religious interaction. Consequently, their 
theories do not constitute an analysis of religious experience; 
rather, they are ontological assertions, and possibly belong them- 
selves among the phenomena to be explained. They are not con- 
tributions to, but the subject-matter of, a psychology or sociology 
of religious experience. 


IV 


On the sociological level, as contrasted with the theological, an 
appropriate basis for the study of the interactional aspects of re- 
ligious experience can be derived from Max Weber’s theory of 


2C. A. Bernouilli, Theologie und Wissenschaft; Basel, 1933; William 
Ernest Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience; Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1912, p. 341. Paul E. Johnson, Psychology of Religion, New York, 
Abington-Cokesbury Press, 1945, pp. 29-31. 
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social action.* According to this theory, the behavior of a person, 
an actor, is called social insofar as he intentionally directs himself 
to at least one other person. Social interaction, in turn, results 
when this other person responds and thus intentionally enters into 
an exchange with the first actor. Since Weber puts the emphasis 
on the subjective meaning of social behavior, the conscious inten- 
tion of both actors becomes a crucial aspect of his theory of social 
interaction. The subjective meaning of social action, of course, 
is not exhausted with the intention to make it social; it extends 
to the conscious motives and the explicit purposes or ends of 
the actors as well. 

The application of this theory, indicated here only in its most 
elementary aspects, poses no insurmountable problem as long as 
the processes of human interaction are considered. Problems arise, 
however, when human actors intentionally relate certain of their 
actions to deities or other super-human agents, and are convinced 
that they enter into intercourse with such beings. Obviously, an 
outside observer can grasp only the phenomenological subjectivity 
of such behavior. The problem, then, is whether sociologists can 
attempt to deal with accounts of such experiences; for instance, 
by developing a theory of symbolic interaction. 

Awareness of the inherent difficulties of such an approach is 
widespread. Sociologists in general have been very reluctant to 
discuss religious behavior in terms of interaction. Those who 
have done so have largely confined themselves to stating the gen- 
eral idea without developing the theoretical implications of their 
position. Nevertheless, at least one American sociologist advanced 
a theoretical statement which may serve as a starting point for 
the elaboration of the problem formulated in the present paper. 
I refer to Thomas R. Grafton who, in 1945, dealt with the quasi- 
social aspects of religious experience in phenomenological terms. 
“There is an Other in religious experience,” he wrote, “and we 


*Max Weber developed this theory first in a lengthy paper entitled 
“Ueber einige Kategorien der verstchenden Soziologie” (“Concerning some 
Categories of a Sociology of Understanding’), which appeared in the Ger- 
man magazine Logos, vol. 4, 1913. In different form, he later integrated this 
theory into the first part of his Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, published post- 
humously in 1922. Only the second of these sources has been translated into 
English, by Henderson and Parsons, under the title: Max Weber, The 
Theory of Social and Economic Organization (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947). See especially pp. 87-126, 
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respond to it very much as we do to persons or social collectivities.” 
This “Other . . . may be personal or partake of the nature of 
some more generalized other, but it is social.” Basing his theory 
on this characterization of religious experience, the author defined 
religion as “the interaction between man and a supernatural order 
which he believes to exist and which he defines in terms derived 
from his social experience, together with whatever is implicated 
in such interaction.” From this Grafton concluded that “religion 
is the interaction of living personalities with symbols of assumed 
supernatural social objects.’ 

Thus, Grafton suggested that believers perceive their god as a 
supernatural being which displays social qualities, that is, qualities 
which allow the believers to interact with him. For the sociological 
observer such interaction is of a purely symbolic character. Ac- 
cepting these premises, I will attempt to explore the theoretical 
possibility for the development of a conceptual schema which 
would allow sociologists to deal with the central aspects of re- 
ligious behavior and experience simultaneously in terms of mean- 
ingful interaction and of religious symbolism. 


V 


Since I cannot possibly enter into a discussion of all forms of 
religious action, I will confine myself to a discussion of some gen- 
eral aspects of worship or “cultic action.” I hope that, thereby, the 
basic aspects of the matter can be brought into focus.® 

Cultic action consists of acts of worship which are carried out 
according to pre-established patterns; essentially, it is the enact- 
ment of ritual and the performance of other formalized religious 


“Thomas H. Grafton, “Religious Origins and Sociological Theory,” 
American Sociological Review, 10, 6, 1945, pp. 728, 727. We let Grafton’s 
expression “interaction of living personalities with symbols” pass, although 
it cannot be accepted as an adequate description of the phenomenon in ques- 
tion. It would have been more correct to say “religion is the interaction of 
living persons with assumed supernatural social objects which the observer 
encounters but in the form of symbols.” 

° The gist of this theoretical exploration was first presented at the Fifty- 
Third: Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society in Seattle, 
Washington, on August 28, 1958. My paper was entitled “Religious Action 
and Symbolic Interaction”; it had been worked out with the collaboration 
of Lore Wagner. Subsequently, the senior author was invited to re-read the 
paper at the semi-annual meeting of the Society for the Scientific Study of 
Religion which convened in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on October 31, 1958. 
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services. The recital of traditionally fixed prayers falls in the 
same category. Any action of this kind involves at least one human 
actor who believes he has established contact with a divine actor. 
This contact, except in the highest stages of mystical experience, 
is indirect and must be accomplished through indirect means in- 
volving circumscribed procedures. Indirect means, or media, may 
consist of sacred physical objects, of sacred formulae and incanta- 
tions, or of priestly intermediators, all of which may be considered 
indispensable when contacting a deity. Circumscribed procedures, 
for instance, may have to take place at specific times and within 
special settings, and their success may entirely depend on the 
technical correctness of ritual performances. However, the mere 
existence of such media and the occurrence of such procedures do 
not constitute religious action. Cultic action becomes religious only 
when the actor intends it to be religious, ascribes a religious mean- 
ing to it, and pursues a religious objective. It must be subjectively 
understood and defined as religious before the sociological observer 
is justified in calling a situation ‘religious.’ 


The term ‘situation’ is used in its comprehensive meaning, des- 
ignating a process of ongoing activities in which human subjects, 
conscious actors, deal with external conditions in order to reach 
a specific objective at a specific time and place. Some of these 
conditions may be of a material kind, such as the- conditions and 
materials of a natural setting. More significant, however, are those 
which are of a social kind, such as politically established laws, 
socially established rules, cultural values, and social prescriptions 
which fix the general course of action for the type of situations 
under which the specific situation is subsumed. Thus, they con- 
stitute either a normative framework for concrete action, or social 
behavior patterns to which the actors traditionally adhere. These 
conditions, in turn, become part of an action situation only through 
the participating actors; they must be subjectively recognized, 
interpreted, and applied in order to become socially effective. These 
situational elements, although “given” as means, obstacles and 
channels of action, acquire themselves a “subjective” meaning 
which becomes another relevant factor in the setting. In addition, 
the individual actor brings with him into the specific situation his 
pre-existing orientations and attitudes, and utilizes those which he 
deems relevant for his dealing with the situation. 
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The situation, in the terms of William I. Thomas and Florian 
Znaniecki, consists of “the set of values and attitudes with which 
the individual or the group has to deal in a process of activity and 
with regard to which this activity is planned and its result appre- 
ciated.” The behavior of each individual in such a situation hinges 
on his (subjective) definition of the situation; this definition “is 
a necessary preliminary to any act of the will, for in given condi- 
tions and with a given set of attitudes an indefinite plurality of 
actions is possible, and one definite action can appear only if these 
conditions are selected, interpreted, and combined in a determined 
way and if a certain systematization of these attitudes is reached, 
so that one of them becomes predominant and subordinates the 
others.” 

In many cases, an individual’s definition of the situation may be 
considered rational by an observer who is acquainted with both 
the elements present in a specific situation and the objectives of 
the actor. However, the action of a person may be no less effective 
in cases where the subjective definition of the situation does not 
agree with an “objective” appraisal made by the sociological ob- 
server. “If men define situations as real,’ wrote Thomas, “they 
are real in their consequences.”® 

These theoretical suggestions are of great interest for an analysis 
of religious action. We may speak of a ‘religious situation,’ de- 
noting by this term the set of religious values and attitudes with 
which a believing individual deals in the process of his cultic 
activity. We may even conclude that the subjective religious defini- 
tion of the situation is the paramount condition of religious action. 
Or, to paraphrase William I. Thomas’ dictum: If a person defines 
his relationship with a deity as real, it is real in its consequences. 
He will act as if it were true, regardless of whether others are 
convinced that it is true. 

The expression “relationship with a deity” refers to the more 
or less permanent aspects of religious orientations. For instance, 
it covers an individual’s conviction that he is “a child of Our 
Father in Heaven.” By contrast, the expression “interaction with 
a deity” signifies the idea of the actual consummation of this rela- 


* William I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America, vol. 1; The University of Chicago Press, 1918, p. 68. 

William I. Thomas and Dorothy Swaine Thomas, The Child in America, 
New York, Knopf, 1928, p. 572. 
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tionship in a specific act of religious interchange. For instance, it 
refers to an individual’s act of prayer or his performance of a 
ritual. These expressions are adapted in agreement with the 
phenomenological theories mentioned in our introduction. Their 
utilization is warranted in every case in which religious believers 
think of their deity as a specific although awe-inspiring alter ego. 

In order to deal with the inherent complications of the assumed 
patterns of religious interaction, we must understand, first of all, 
that these patterns are essentially patterns of subjective orienta- 
tions that involve several levels of meaning. It is unlikely that 
these levels are recognized by the religious actor; but they repre- 
sent .analytical distinctions for the observer. In the case of cultic 
action, these meanings can be assigned to definite levels: 

(1) The handling of cultic objects or the performance of a series 
of gestures, the enunciation of words, a pantomimic or 
verbal exchange between persons (ranging from a priestly 
assistant to the whole congregation), and similar behavior 
which can be directly described, photographed, filmed, or 
sound-recorded. 

(2) The symbolic meanings which cultic performers ascribe to 
various phases and elements of their ritual. 

(3) The transcendental meaning of the whole course of cultic 
action, including its ultimate objective, namely, contact and 
communication with the deity. 

On the first of these levels, the essential elements are tangible 
and, as a matter of fact, may be largely borrowed from the realm 
of everyday activities. At least in form, they resemble everyday 
manipulation of ordinary objects of common intercourse with other 
persons for practical purposes. In this respect, cultic action ap- 
pears to participate in instrumental action patterns, if by ‘instru- 
mental action’ we mean any action which is designed to bring 
about tangible results with the help of concrete means. When 
cultic objects are used, they are made of certain common or pos- 
sibly rare but nevertheless natural materials; they are shaped in 
a certain manner by the craftsman; and they are manipulated 
physically in technical ways which are adapted to their material 
characteristics. Similarly, the words and gestures used in cultic 
action may be of a kind that occurs, or at least could occur, in 
everyday-life conversations, even though religious utterances are 
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often carefully patterned and ritualized. The dictionary meaning 
of the words may be that of ordinary language—like father, name, 
kingdom, will, debtor, temptation, power, glory—although “sacred” 
words and a “sacred” language may be used. But even in this 
case, the words and sentences are audible, readable; they follow 
grammatical and syntactical rules, and function semantically like 
words and sentences in an ordinary language. Linguistically, they 
may be treated without reference to their ‘sacred’ meanings. This 
explains why the ostensible character of cultic action does not 
establish its “sacredness,” or “religious nature.” 

It is only on the second level of meaning that cultic action gains 
religious significance. Only insofar as the cultic objects, the 
ritualistic gestures, words and interchanges are actually considered 
“sacred” do they attain religious meanings. For those who “know,” 
the cultic action is not what it seems to be; what is done or said 
means something else. The manipulating of a cultic object con- 
stitutes symbolic action: human actors can perform overt acts 
only within their material, physiological, and sensory “world” ; 
if they want to act religiously, that is, to transcend their natural 
and social limitations, they must utilize externally “ordinary” 
settings and instrumentalities, ascribe “sacred” qualities to out- 
wardly profane objects, and symbolically re-interpret the ensuing 
course of action. : 

This is exactly what religious symbolism implies. The symboliz- 
ing medium, whatever it may be, loses its “ordinary,” “physical,” 
or “literal” meaning; its “natural” qualities become accidental in 
the Scholastic sense. It is utilized because transcendental meanings 
defy direct expression. The symbol, as a tangible sign, stands for 
or suggests a meaning which is felt to be intrinsically inexpressible. 
This, by the way, may be considered a foremost characteristic of 
all religious experience, which is mystical by definition. William 
E. Hocking wrote poignantly: “The mystic knows the Truth, so 
he assures us: but he seems to spin hopelessly about this point, 
and to come forward very slowly with any statement of its content. 
May it be that the mystic is more sure that he is sure than of 
what he is sure—except he is sure of God and of his own rela- 
tion to God?’”? 

Symbolic actions are the dynamic embodiment of religious 


* Op. cit., p. 454. 
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symbolism. Religious actors want to “reach out” toward a super- 
natural realm of whose existence they are convinced. They feel 
compelled to act, to make an effort which they can only make 
symbolically, that is, by giving supernatural meanings to “natural” 
performances. Their formally tangible cultic actions become “con- | 
ductors” or “channels” of intangible meanings.*® 

The symbolism by which this is accomplished is social. Es- 
sentially, it is based on religious traditions. Ritual, for instance, 
may be considered the product of the social objectification of re- 
ligious symbolism. The basic meaning of the relationship between 
the believers of a specific creed and their deity is accepted as_ | 
established, at some period in the past. The ritual, simultaneously, 
has been created as the proper form for the consummation of this 
relationship. In the ideal case, observance both of the ritual and 
its meaning are taught to the believers. Therefore, they know not | 
only what to do during the performance of a ritual, but also what | 
the gestures, words, and manipulations of cultic instruments | 
“mean.” In other words, the symbolic meanings of cultic actions 
are parts of a social definition of the religious situation. Religious | 
symbolism is culturally “learned” in the same sense in which other 
social complexes of meaning are culturally absorbed. 

This creates a potential ambiguity in the whole complex sphere 
of cultic action. A person may be thoroughly familiar with the 
symbolic meanings of a cultic performance, yet may fail to accept 
as “true” whatever it symbolizes. Knowledge of religious mean- 
ings no more entails religious belief than the mere performance 
of a ritual. And, on the other hand, a person may go through the 
motions of a ritual, perform it correctly, without being in the 
least acquainted with its esoteric symbolic meanings. He may act 
mechanically. The attitudes of such a person may be purely 
fetishistic-magical : he may expect religious effects directly from the 
manipulation of the cultic objects. On the other hand, his inten- 
tions may be religious. From this it follows that the closest observa- 
tion of the performance of a ritual does not relay to the observer 
whether the ritual is performed without content, i.e., devoid of all 


mumess 


’This statement is based on Pitirim Sorokin’s suggestion that in all 
human interaction “overt actions and material phenomena” serve “as vehicles 
or conductors through which immaterial meanings, values, and norms are i 
objectified and socialized.” (Society, Culture and Personality, New York, } 
Harper, 1947, pp. 40-41.) 
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meaning for the actor, or whether he ascribes a magical or a re- 
ligious significance to it. 

It is thus that a third level of religious meanings has to be con- 
sidered, the mystical level of belief. It is solely in the realm of 
belief that the goal of a cultic action can be reached, and it is only 
on this level that the pattern of cultic action can be turned into 
a subjectively meaningful schema of interaction between man and 
his god. Without faith, the cultic actor cannot “speak to God”; 
without faith, he remains without a religious-action partner. 

Of course, the conception of the deity itself, its name, its at- 
tributes, and the definition of its relationship to men are not the 
product of any individual’s faith; they are but another part of the 
social definition of the religious situation. Moreover, the knowl- 
edge of this definition as such does not establish belief in its truth. 
The deity is constituted in and through faith or, as a theologian 
would formulate it, “reveals itself” only to the faithful. Similarly, 
the transformation of cultic action into religious interaction, the 
interchange between man and his deity, “occurs” and is consum- 
mated in and through faith. Religious interaction is thus of a 
mystical quality similar to that of the transubstantiation of bread 
and wine in the ritual of the mass. In its instrumental aspects, the 
ritual action remains only the enunciation of words and the 
handling of material objects. Only in the mind of the believer 
does it assume mystical significance. The deity enters into the 
process “substantially” without changing the form and appearance 
of this process. The symbolic action, here, serves as a channel 
through which the worshipper mystically contacts, and interacts 
with, his deity. 

For the believer, this interaction has consequences which he 
considers as “real” as the consequences of his interaction with 
human beings. The proponents of American “empirical theology” 
gave this perennial and widespread conviction a modern form. 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh, for instance, insisted that religious ex- 
perience “is not expérience of one’s own states simply, nor of 
mere ‘phenomena,’ but of the recognizable divine activity within 
human life.” The effects of “divine activity,” he argued, are 
empirically demonstrable with the help of his “scientific empirical 
theology” ; they could be scientifically described, and predicted by 
empirical laws. However, he himself added that these laws operate 
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only “on condition of the right religious adjustment for a specific 
volitional effect” on the part of, and the “promotion of the good 
will” by, the individual.® Thus, if the deity is not “given” in the 
“immediacy” of a person’s religious experience, he may find 
“pragmatic” proof of the existence of a divine power in the after- 
effects of his cultic actions. But, again, the evidence for such a 
divine response is solely constituted in the faith of the believer. 

The mystically experienced interaction between human believers 
and their deity may be described in terms of the whole range of 
a social interaction pattern. It presupposes, first of all, a religious 
motivation within the human actor which, in turn, directs. him to 
his ultimate religious aims. Between these two poles, as it were, 
this actor inserts specific religious activities which serve his 
intermediary religious purposes. Insofar as these purposes cannot 
be reached without the mystical collaboration of the deity, he 
intentionally directs his activity to a supernatural actor whose 
response he expects as a matter of faith. 

This social interaction pattern, however, functions only as a 
phenomenological matrix of an individual’s religious experience. 
The divine action partner does not appear within the actual cultic 
situation except in the mind of the human actor. An observer 
would remain unaware of the “presence of God.” Consequently, 
the psychologically expected and spiritually experienced inter- 
action between the believer and his deity is “social” neither in the 
common-sense nor the accepted sociological meaning of the term. 
It transcends the “world” of human intercourse as well as that 
of tangible objects. In this sense, we may call it ‘trans-social.’ 

In other words, religious interaction is constituted on the basis 
of a mystical experience, insofar as the latter is subjectively 
defined as the experience of an interchange with one’s deity. 
Without the mystical element of faith, cultic action, in spite of the 
parallelism of instrumental manipulation with symbolic interpreta- 
tion, does not by itself establish religious interaction. Symbolic 
interaction, in the religious sense, emerges only subjectively on 
the level of personal experience which presupposes religious faith. 
The social definition of religious or cultic action creates a frame- 
work for potential religious interaction as mystically experienced 


® Douglas Clyde Macintosh, The Problem of Religious Knowledge, New 
York, Harper, 1940, pp. 198, 192, 203. 
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by the individual believer. The “occurrence” of this interaction 
can only be established within the framework of the individual’s 
subjective religious definition of the situation. Or rather, this 
subjective religious definition of the situation must be super- 
imposed upon the social definition of the religious situation in 
order to justify the application of the concept of religious inter- 
action to the description of religious experiences which are to serve 
as data of psychological or sociological investigations. 

Insofar as this position is tenable, a further conclusion is sug- 
gested. Empirically, we may speak of religious action, since such 
action can be observed, and since the subjective religious inten- 
tions of religious actors can be established. Religious interaction, 
however, is a concept referring to a trans-social relationship; it 
is not an empirical concept. It remains subjective; that is, it 
depends entirely on the believer’s personal religious definition of 
the situation. The human actor, as observed in a religious situa- 
tion, remains the sole source of information about his divine 
action partner. This means that religious interaction patterns, 
which presuppose the intercourse between men and their gods, 
cannot be empirically established; they are beyond the grasp of 
“scientific” observation. Insofar as sociologists intend to use the 
concept of “symbolic interaction” in the context of their studies 
of religious behavior, they will have to limit it to the characterization 
of a believer’s description of his religious experience, and to the 
analysis of the “subjective religious definition” of the situation. 
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the origins of Existentialism, and parallels have been drawn 
between the philosophies of Heidegger, Husserl, Jaspers, Kirke- | 


] 
t 
: hm ERE has been much scholarly concern in recent years about t 
é 

. . 
gaard, Nietzsche, and others and the philosophical system of the ‘ 


“Paris School.”! The literary backgrounds of Existentialism have 
also received considerable attention* and continue to do so. It is | « 
the purpose of this paper to examine some of the general char- |; 
acteristics of 20th century French fiction and to point to the use | ( 
of certain existentialist concepts by authors who otherwise have ; 


no connection with the philosophical system. 


It has been noted by Germaine Brée and Margaret Guiton that 
the vitality of the French novel of the 20th century may be related 
to developments in philosophy. As they point out, philosophy has 
been undergoing a change of emphasis, “from a study of outward |: 
reality to a study of man’s inner consciousness of this reality as 
the only knowable quantity, the only ultimate truth.’”* It has also | 
been suggested by René Albérés that the 20th century as a whole | 
is fundamentally existentialist since it has come to affirm that ' 
adventure and life lead to the real significance of existence, that 
it is only from existence that one can demand revelation of a | 
supreme reality. This is to insist of course upon a very general |, 
interpretation of the meaning of the term Existentialism, for 


1This paper is concerned only with the group including Jean-Paul Sartre, | 
Simone de Beauvoir, and Maurice Merleau-Ponty. Cf. Kenneth Douglas, 
A Critical Bibliography of Existentialism (The Paris School) (New Haven, 
Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1950). 

*For mention of the possible influence of Caldwell, Faulkner, Kafka, and 
others, see Alfred Stern, Sartre, His Philosophy and Psychoanalysis (New 
York: Liberal Arts Press, 1953). 

® Germaine Brée and Margaret Guiton, An Age of Fiction (New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1957), p. 7. 

*René Albérés, L’ Aventure intellectuelle du vingttéme siécle (Paris: La 
Nouvelle Edition, 1950), p. 14. 
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example, to point out its resemblance to Romanticism, as in Walter 
Kaufman’s statement that Existentialism is not really a philosophy 
but is rather “a timeless sensibility that can be discerned here and 
there in the past.”® 


It seems hardly necessary at this point to question the status of 
Existeutialism as a logically constructed philosophical system or 
to mention that in the course of its career it has passed through 
the customary stages of acceptance of any theory. It is not possible 
either, within the scope of a brief paper, to consider an entire 
philosophical system. There are certain aspects of technical Exist- 
entialism, however, which seem to be reflected rather widely in 
20th century French fiction, and these are the interrelated notions 
of human freedom, the absurdity of the human situation, and the 
individual’s responsibility for his choice of actions. The presence 
of these notions in the fiction of authors who are not systematic 
philosophers is indicative of the atmosphere within which Exist- 
entialism was able to come to fruition. 


A fundamental tenet of Existentialism is that man is completely 
free. It adopts this premise on the basis of a negation of the 
presence of God in human affairs. Whether this negation derives 
from a philosophical or a literary source, e.g., from the Nietzschean 
dictum that God is dead* or from Dostoevsky’s idea that, if there 
were no God everything would be possible, is beside the point. In- 
sistence upon the fundamental freedom of man, however, amounts 
to saying that man is free to choose his destiny, to determine by 
himself what he is and what he will become. It is also to say 
that man begins with his existence and proceeds to choose, to 
create, his essence or his significance in the world of man. In 
fact, it is only to the degree that he chooses or creates an essence 
for himself that he exists authentically. If he did not avail himself 
of his fundamental liberty, he would be indistinguishable from 
a thing. 

The choice with which man starts cannot be unique: he cannot 
simply choose a course of action and let it go at that. The process 
of creating his essence is a continuous one; therefore, it can be 
said that the essence of man is in a state of constant suspension 


5 Walter Kaufman, Existentialism from Dostoevsky to Sartre (New York: 
Meridian Books, 1958), pp. 11-12. 
*See Kaufman, op. cit., p. 35. 
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in the midst of his freedom. He is forever obliged to look ahead 
to the next choice, and there is dreadful anguish to be experienced 
in the process. 

If man is free to create his own significance, he is also respon- 
sible for it. This responsibility is all the more important when we 
remember that man is not alone in the world but is an individual 
human reality in the midst of other human realities. In the world 
of objects one may say that man exists only for himself, that he 
is the origin of all relationships between objects and himself. But 
without the world of other human realities man could not realize 
his personal significance. For, just as any given situation would 
havé no significance unless one chose an attitude toward it, one 
would himself have no significance except as reflected in the con- 
sciousness of others. 

So long as we live in a world filled with other freedoms than 
our own, we cannot foresee all the consequences of our acts. They 
may be gratuitous acts committed in the constant projection of the 
self toward unattainable absolutes. Our acts may have social 
utility, notwithstanding Nietzsche’s notion that the value of human 
action does not lie in usefulness,’ but whether they do or not is 
unimportant. Even in the light of the possible absurdity of human 
destiny and the inevitability of death, we must make choices, con- 
stantly taking attitudes toward given situations and constantly 
accepting responsibility for them. 

From its very beginnings the 20th century seems to have lost 
its faith in the traditional, in a priori principles, in the intellect 
as such.® This loss of faith impelled men to a search for the 
spontaneous and the immediate in life. The conviction spread that 
each destiny must give rise to its own truth, and the writer as- 
sumed a new role, that of seeking within himself a sort of revela- 
tion which might be significant only for himself but which might 
also be valid for all men. The life of the individual was to be 
allowed to beat its own path. The attitude seemed to be shared 
by many that man was condemned to live without guarantees and 
without recourse. 

The anti-conventionalist position of the early 20th century is 
clearly represented in André Gide (1869-1951). As early as 1897, 


7See Kaufman, op. cit., p. 42. 
* For this paragraph, cf. Albérés, op. cit., pp. 13-17. 
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in Les Nourritures terrestres, he had begun the literary exploita- 
tion of his personal quest to free himself from the mark of a 
puritan education. This early volume is a sort of didactic mon- 
ologue in which Gide outlines an existentialist plea for freedom 
from preconceived patterns of behavior and stresses the necessity 
of choice even in the midst of anxiety, even in the face of the 
absurdity of absolutes. Gide the mentor urges his imaginary pupil 
Nathanaél to find reasons for living in life itself rather than in 
principles. Such a choice is not an easy one and Gide, perhaps 
remembering his study of Goethe, reminds us that “tout choix 
est effrayant, quand on y songe.’® One must act, however, whether 
the act is known to be good or bad and even though the act 
itself may turn out to be gratuitous.’° Gide suggests that happiness 
may always lie out yonder and may thus be unattainable’. but, 
if happiness is an absolute, one is nonetheless not free from the 
necessity of pursuing it. Gide’s final words to his disciple indicate 
that he wants Nathanaél to free himself even from his tutor’s 
precepts. “Nathanaél, a présent, jette mon livre. Emancipe-t’en !’”? 


L’Immoraliste (1902) provides further illustration of Gide’s 
anti-conventionalist position and of the triumph of the senses and 
the splendors of life not only over traditional morality but also 
over theoretical knowledge. Michel, the young archeologist of the 
novel, reaches a point of disillusionment with the intellectual life, 
with the studies which had been his entire life up to that point." 
Discovering the life of the senses, Michel entrusts himself to their 
revelations. He finds in immediate joys, desires, colors, perfumes, 
that spontaneity which many, in the first years of the 20th century, 
tried to substitute for the formulas of tradition. The theme of 
physical joy, presented by most with less aesthetic hesitancy than 
Gide, seems to have died out as a primordial theme in fiction. There 
is, for example, no physical joy in existentialist fiction. But Gide 
nonetheless revealed to several generations in L’]/mmoraliste “une 
ferveur de vie ot l’homme, que ne justifient plus ni Dieu ni 
raison, s’accepte pour lui-méme.”** The very simplicity of Gide’s 


°Les Nourritures terrestres (Paris: Gallimard, 1921), p. 14. 
” Ibid., p. 16. 

" Ibid., p. 15. 

® Tbid., p. 183. 

3 T’Immoraliste (Paris: Mercure de France, 1947), pp. 81-82. 
“ Albérés, op. cit., p. 58 
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attitude won for him an influential role, and he continued through- é 
out most of his career to exploit the theme of the quest for self- 
realization. 

In La Porte étroite (1909) the heroine Alissa suppresses her 
desire for marriage to Jéréme in favor of an aspiration to the 
saintly life. Before her death, however, she suffers the realization 1 
that she has perhaps sacrificed too much: “A quelle médiocre, 


triste vertu je parviens! Exigé-je donc trop de moi?—N’en plus 
souffrir.”** Her self-renunciation has been gratuitous since it has | 
made no one happy, much less herself. She tries to persuade her- 
self that she has renounced all hope of happiness in this world , 
in the expectation of a greater happiness beyond the narrow gate | 
through which so few succeed in passing. The fact that Alissa can- 
not know whether she will attain her absolute causes her the 
anguish involved in all choice but does not free her from pursuing | 
her course of action. 

As a proponent of absolute freedom, Lafcadio, in Les Caves du 
Vatican (1913), commits gratuitous acts with reckless abandon, 
as though inspired by the whim of the moment. For example, once 
having saved a life by chance, why should he not take one also 
without ulterior motive?*® He proceeds to do so by pushing | 
Fleurissoire off a speeding train. This irrelevant act has a fatal ; 
effect on Fleurissoire, of course, but for Gide.it is important | 
principally to the hero’s role. Lafcadio’s scorn for the shackles of 
convention and his eagerness to experiment with new and inter- 
esting sensations bring into prominence the problem of freedom | 
versus determinism. Gide poses the problem but does not solve 
it for the reader. } 

La Symphonie pastorale (1920) suggests that knowledge and 
understanding are not necessarily sources of happiness. The un- 
fortunate clergyman who relates the tale thinks that he is follow- 
ing the path of “disinterested charity,’ but disinterestedness | 
proves impossible for him when he falls in love with his blind ward 
Gertrude. Being a realist, the clergyman’s wife Amélie could 
resolve the dilemma of the tale but does not try to impede the 
course of action her husband has chosen. Gertrude’s subsequent 


Nees 


Ta Porie étroite (Paris: Mercure de France, 1948), p. 197. 

* For mention of this point see Germaine Brée and Margaret Guiton, op. 
cit., p. 32. 
7 See ibid., p. 29. 
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attempt at suicide proves to be an inept choice in the face of an 
absurd situation. 


Les Faux-monnayeurs (1925) serves as the culminating point 
in Gide’s experimentation with novelistic techniques. Although 
in reality a juxtaposition of several stories which Gide purposely 
leaves somewhat loosely connected, the work has a basic theme, 
indicated by the title. All the characters of the novel are caught 
in the toils of counterfeit and struggle with their bonds in their 
individual manners. The two extremes of struggle are represented 
by the Reverend Azais, who corrupts youth by refusing to see in 
reality what he does not wish to see, and by the counterfeiter 
Strouvilhou, who corrupts by choice. Edouard the novelist occupies 
a position between the two extremes. He may be said to corrupt 
by failing to come to grips with reality. Although Gide does not 
use an existentialist terminology, he presents clearly enough char- 
acters who fail to lead an authentic existence. 

Gide knew perfectly well that the pleasures of the body or of 
the mind are only steps along the path to absolutes, but he felt 
them to be comprehensible steps. The gratuitous acts committed 
by his characters in the search for absolutes are part of the 
dilemma of modern man. It would hardly be possible to call Gide 
an existentialist, despite his use of existentialist concepts, for he 
was one of the sharpest critics of the “Paris School.” It was he, 
in fact, who is said to have characterized Existentialism as the 
“mouvement caca.”'* He did not object to the so-called atheism 
of the existentialists but, being an aesthete, he found in them an 
exaggerated concern for the sordid, the grubby, aspects of reality. 

The influence of Gide’s emphasis on the “ferveur” of life con- 
tinued into the 1930’s. New writers still pursued their search for 
truth in life and believed largely in the concrete and the immediate. 
The sense of life, however, was changing. Life no longer seemed 
to affirm itself in the discovery of enchanted gardens; it came to 
owe its reality, rather, to the fact of finding itself constantly 
threatened, and there developed an ethic and an aesthetic of 
adventure and risk. Events were still of importance, but writers 
tried to discover in events “une angoisse et une lutte.’’’® Respon- 


eet Raymond Las Vergnas, L’Affaire Sartre (Paris: Haumont, 1946), 
p77. 
* Albérés, op. cit., p. 19. 
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sible involvement took precedence over the effort to attain 
happiness. 

The early works of André Malraux (1901- ) provide ex- 
amples of the new orientation. There is an attitude of revolt in 
Malraux as in Gide, but the revolt in Malraux is primarily against 
the absurdity of the European situation: “Europe, grand cimetiére 
ou ne dorment que des conquérants morts et dont la tristesse 
devient plus profonde en se parant de leurs noms illustres, tu ne 
laisses autour de moi qu’un horizon nu et le miroir qu’apporte le 
désespoir, vieux maitre de la solitude. . . .”*° Malraux sends his 
adventurers out of the European setting into China and Indo- 
China in search for meanings to existence. 

In Malraux’ first novel, Les Conquérants (1928), Garine is 
disillusioned by his service in the Foreign Legion because he finds 
that there is too little actual fighting. He seeks subsequently to 
give direction to his life by participating in the insurrection against 
the English in Hong-Kong and in the revolution at Canton. He 
has an almost existentialist distrust of the bourgeoisie from which 
he springs and he is “hanté par l’absurdité de la société.”* He 
is not so much concerned, however, by the results of revolutionary 
action as he is by the dangers of the action itself. One assumes 
that, once the revolution is over, he will need to find another outlet. 

Malraux’ second novel, La Voie royale (1930), does not involve 
its principal characters in revolution but does throw them into 
actions equally hazardous in the Cambodian jungles. A young 
archeologist, Claude Vannec, and his companion, Perken, under- 
take to conquer the powerfully destructive forces of the jungle 
in order to recover art treasures from abandoned temples along 
the ancient Royal Way. The success of the mission is less im- 
portant than the risk-filled journey in itself. The latter provides 
more than the opportunity for adventure ; it also provides a vehicle 
for the bitter condemnation of colonial policies dictated by Europe 
and of the overwhelming tyranny of money. 

In La Condition humaine (1933) Malraux returns to the 
portrayal of examples of courage in the midst of terrorism and 
revolution in China. Happiness proves to be an absolute for most 


La Tentation de l’occident (Paris: Grasset, 1926), p. 124. 
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of the characters, especially for those most closely engaged in 
revolutionary action. Young Tchen, the terrorist who has chosen 
his course of action in order to escape the absurd humiliation of 
the human lot, suffers the most dreadful anguish following his 
choice to commit a first murder; he can think of no means of 
relief except in a choice to commit a second murder, this time 
that of Chang Kai Shek. Even the disinterested idealists of the 
novel suffer disillusionment not much less bitter than that of 
Tchen, e.g., Kyo, who swallows poison in order to escape torture, 
and Katow, who refuses to commit suicide but finds to his dismay 
that he is to be burned alive. Eroticism, as well as courage, pro- 
vides the characters with some means of giving meaning to exist- 
ence, of finding some certainty in reality. 

The concept of man’s responsibility not only for his own essence 
but for the fundamental liberty of others became more evident in 
fiction after 1930. Gide had viewed freedom in terms of the self- 
sufficient individual pursuing absolutes in his own manner, but 
this was no longer a general attitude. The interest of Malraux in 
freedom was largely in terms of groups rather than individuals, 
and he tended to stress action rather than man’s responsibility for 
his acts. Antoine de Saint-Exupéry (1900-1944), however, clearly 
developed the concept of man’s responsibility toward man. Action 
is still all-important to Saint-Exupéry, as it is to Malraux, but 
for the former it must be a creative action involving complete 
responsibility for the consequences. 

The idea of responsible action is developed by Saint-Exupéry 
clearly beginning with his second novel, Vol de nuit (1931). 
Responsibility is the constant concern of Riviére, the real hero of 
the book. As director of the Toulouse-Buenos Aires airline which 
is exploring the possibilities of night flights over the Andes, 
Riviére is endlessly subject to doubts concerning his enforcement 
of discipline. In his moments of doubt he is reassured by his 
thought that man’s greatness lies in his absolute commitment to 
a course of conduct. This thought makes it possible for him to 
face the young wife of a pilot, Fabien, who disappears one night 
on a routine flight. Riviére knows that, if man is to be creative, 
he must accept the discipline of the action involved. He also 
decides that acts have a significance in themselves. 


Terre des hommes (1939), Saint-Exupéry’s third volume, is 
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not a novel in the usual sense but a series of vignettes in which 
a basic theme is man’s relationship to other men, to the machine, 
and to the universe. By means of the airplane, Saint-Exupéry feels 
that he can penetrate the secrets of the universe. The plane itself 
is no more than a tool, though necessary. This attitude is note- 
worthy since so many would make of the machine something more 
meaningful than man. In this volume Saint-Exupéry finds that 
reality without man would be empty of significance. Man is the 
center of Saint-Exupéry’s vision of the universe, and man’s feeling 
of responsibility is one of man’s fundamental characteristics. This 
is illustrated in the episode which describes Guillaumet’s desire to 
live, after nearly dying in the snow of the Andes, once he has 
thought of the effect his death may have on those at home. As 
the author says in tribute to Guillaumet: “Sa grandeur, c’est de 
se sentir responsable. Responsable de lui, du courrier, et des 
camarades qui espérent. Responsable de ce qui se batit de neuf, 
la-bas, chez les vivants, a quoi il doit participer. Responsable un 
peu du destin des hommes. . . .”?* Man’s relationship to man is all- 
important since man is consciousness reflecting the consciousness 
of others and in turn being reflected in the consciousness of others. 


Pilote de guerre (1942) is the result of Saint-Exupéry’s medita- 
tions on the contradictions in human reality, and these meditations 
serve to strengthen his concept of man’s responsibility: “Ma 
civilisation héritiére de Dieu a fait chacun responsable de tous les 
hommes, et tous les hommes responsables de chacun. Un individu 
doit se sacrifier au sauvetage d’une collectivité. . . . Il s’agit du 
respect de l’Homme au travers de l’individu.’’** Having been 
ordered to make a reconnaissance flight at low altitude over a 
concentration of German tanks near Arras, Saint-Exupéry is faced 
with imminent death and comes to the realization that his partic- 
ipation in this group effort has made his relationships with others 
closer and more rewarding. The danger of his assignment causes 
him to think also of freedom and helps him come to a conclusion 
about it: “Elle est climat de l’ascension de 1’Homme.’’ 


Saint-Exupéry was not an existentialist, although he lived 
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through the disillusionments of the defeat of World War II which 
tended to bring the philosophy into prominence. His concept of 
responsibility, however, fits the existentialist pattern of argument. 
He would not have liked the exclusion of God from human affairs, 
but neither would he have blamed God for man’s failure to lead 
an authentic existence. 

The use of existentialist concepts by Gide, Malraux, Saint- 
Exupéry, and others, does not of course prove the influence of 
these authors on the “Paris School” of existentialists, but it may 


suggest that the philosophy deserves further consideration before 
being declared dead. 








